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DESIGN FOR COUNTRY HOME COSTING FROM $3000 TO $3500. 


‘HE accompanying design, furnished by Mr. | amount of room usually devoted to halls and 
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than seeming cramped, often presents a more 
roomy appearance. For example, as we enter 
the hall its dimensions are of the most spacious 
character, its width being eleven feet and depth 
nine feet, without obstruction by door or stair- 
case, P 

It would be an extravagance for a house of 
this size te devote so much room to the hall un- 
less this hall could be made to serve more than 
one purpose. Owing to its connection with the 
main entrance it is intended to be used as a re- 
ception-room during the day, while, with its 
proximity to the veranda, communicating with 
the’same by large windows extending to the 
floor, ¢ makes an agreeable sitting-room for the 
summer evenings. ‘The staircase occupies no 
more space than is actually required to contain 
it, and may be more economically constructed on 
account of its being inclosed between walls. 

The rear passage, though ample in size, occu- 
pies the least valuable portion of the house ; it 
communicates with the rear entrance and base- 
ment stairs, together with the parlor, kitchen, 
and dining-room, serving as a vestibule to break 
the cold. from without, and to intercept odors 
from kitchen. The kitchen is well-lighted, has 
a range, sink, and boiler, and is accommodated 
with a spacious pantry; it has also a separate 
porch for the use of domestics, entirely distinct 
from the family veranda, ‘The parlor and din- 
ing-room are of ample size. The latter contains 
two closets for china, and the parlor has a large 
bay-window. 

On arriving at the second story we find four 
bedrooms, two of which are of good size, all hav- 
ing large closets, with a closet for linen in the 
hall. 

Should the attic be finished four additional 
bedrooms would be secured. 

For motives of economy the butler’s pantry 
and bath-room in this design are omitted ; and 
for similar reasons the house is intended to be 
finished in an inexpensive, though neat and sub- 
stantial manner. The cost under these circum- 
stances would vary from $3000 to $3500. 








Promenade Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. 

Pig. 1.—Dress with Dovsie Skirt or Pace 
Lavenper S1tx.—The over-skirt is looped be- 
hind and rounded in front in the style of a tunic. 
Both skirts are trimmed on the bottom with deep 
lace. A narrower lace serves for the trimming 
of the belt and the top and bottom of the sleeves. 
Belt and bows of lavender silk. Black tulle and 
lace bonnet. 

Fig. 2.—Dress with PaLetot or Brown 
Poxces.—The skirt is trimmed on the. bottom 
with three ruffles of the same material. The 
paletot is trimmed with similar ruffles, together 
with foids and bows of brown silk, in the manner 
shown by the illustration. Black tulle and lace 
bonnet. 

Fig. 3.—Dress or Srrirep Gray AND 
Scorcn Pxiarp S1Lx, trimmed with three 
flounces. Casaque with cape of black gros 
grain, looped in the back and at the sides with 
gros grain bows andends. The cape is trimmed 
with fringe. Brussels straw bonnet, trimmed 
with lace and flowers. 

Fig. 4.+Dress with PaLetot or Gray 
Foutarp. The skirt is trimmed with three 
rows of wide silk fringe of the color of the dress, 
headed with a bias fold of foulard, The paletot 
is trimmed in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, with folds, buttons, and fringe. Straw hat. 

Fig. 5.—Dress or Licut Gray JAPANESE 
Poriin with Dovusie Skirt anp PerLum.— 
The under-skirt is trimmed round the begtom 
with a wide flounce, looped with bands of silk 
of the same color. The upper skirt is slashed 
at the sides and in the back, and trimmed, like 
the looped peplum, with wide silk fringe. Nar- 
rower fringe, silk buttons, and tassels trim the 
waist, as well as the gray silk sash. Brussels 
straw bonnet, trimmed with lace and flowers. 
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US Our next Number will contain patterns 
and illustrations of Girls’ and Youths Suits ; 
Fichus ; Bretelles ; a fine assortment of Lingerie 
— Cuffs, Collars, Chemisettes, Cravats, Fabots, etc. ; 
and a very rich variety of fancy work, such as 
Sofa-cushions, Brackets, Traveling Pillows, Foot- 
stools, Pin Cups, Tidies, Wall Pockets, Slipper 
Patterns, a Script Alphabet, etc., ete. 





TABLE ETIQUETTE. 
AT DINNER. 


F you value your health you will take a sub- 
stantial meal, call it what you please, at an 
early hour in thé day, say at noon, or there- 
about. Plain people devour this repast term- 
ing it dinner, while the fashionable eat it with 
no less eagerness, but under the appellation of 
turcheon, or, as the French say, dejeuner & la 
fourchette, It is unquestionably favorable to the 
vigor of the body to supply it with a large, per- 
haps the largest portion of its essential nutri- 
ment between twelve and one o'clock. The 
appetite is almost universally strong at this 
time, and the corporeal energies being in their 
fullest strength, the function of digestion is more 
readily and effectively performed. We have no 
objection to alate meal—in fact, a sound stomach 
requires it; but it is dangerous, nay fatal, to 
postpone the satisfaction of a hearty appetite 
until the close of the day. We all require the 





| the French in this as in other things. 





early solid repast, call. it what you may—dinner, 
luncheon, or dejeuner @ da fourchette. The later 
meal, if subordinate, is also beneficial; and it 
matters not whether you eat it as the humble 
supper or as the stately dinner. 

The mistake which is made by many who 
take a late dinner is that they make it serve 
the purpose of both dinner and supper, Instead 
of taking in the middle of the day, as they 
should, a good deliberate meal, of which meat 
ought to form the chief part, they put off the 
appetite with a dry biscuit, which appeases 
hunger but fails to nourish the body. It is dan- 
gerous to abandon the early dinner without an 
equivalent in the form of the solid luncheon, 
All epicures agree, moreover, that to appreciate 
a recherché dinner it must not be eaten with the 
voracity of the man famished by a whole day’s 
hunger, but approached with the cool delibera- 
tion of a person in the full command of all his 
faculties, dietetic and esthetic. This he can 
not have unless he has subjected his appetite 
by a proper satisfaction of its requirements at 
the early and natural feeding-time of the day. 
‘*To appreciate your dinner you must eat 
lunch,” is an axiom in the science of gastronomy. 

Considering the fashionable dinner as dietet- 
ically subordinate to the solid noonday repast, 
the hour of its occurrence becomes of compara- 
tively little importance. In England people 
seldom it down to it before seven or half past 
seven or eight o'clock. In France six is the 
usual hour; and the fashionable people of the 
United States seem generally inclined to follow 
If our 
advice and a substantial meal at noon be taken, 
we would recommend the ceremonious repast 
of the day never to be eaten earlier than half 
past five. 

The ordinary mode of serving a dinner is the 
French one. The various dishes are placed upon 
the table just as they leave the hands of the 
cook, and being carved by host and hostess, are 
distributed by the servants to the guests. For 
formal occasions, however, the Russian mode, 
or the diner & la Russe, has become fashionable. 
The dishes, when this style is adopted, are not 
served until cut up, when they are handed in 
succession to each guest by the waiters. The 
table is adorned in the centre with flowers, and 
fruit fresh and sugared, various galantines of 
fowl and game, and ornamental confectionery. 
The plates of soup are generally put on the table 
before the guests are called in, and a bill of 
fare, as well as the name of each person, to in- 
dicate the seat he is to take, printed or written 
upon a card, is placed on the napkin. 

Under each soup-plate there is one of the 
ordinary kind. On the right of this there are 
a napkin, a piece of bread, four glasses—the 
tumbler first, then the Madeira, then the claret, 
and finally the Champagne glass. Two large 
knives and forks are placed with the knives on 
the right and forks on the left of each guest ; 
and when the dessert is to be eaten, a silver 
knife and fork and spoon are served upon the 
small plate, with the finger-bow] and doily. The 
guest, on receiving these, spreads his doily on 
his left, deposits the finger-bowl upon it, and 
noiselessly sets his knife on the right and his 
fork and spoon on the left. 

The first duty of the entertainer is to see that 
his friends are well served. ‘*The host who has 
compelled a guest to ask him for any thing is 
almost a dishonored man.” He should antici- 
pate the wants of all, 

The old rule that ‘‘no one asks twice for 
soup” may now almost be said to be true in re- 
gard to all the dishes, Such is their number, 
and the systematic succession in which they are 
served, that few want ‘‘ more,” or care to ask 
for it for fear of deranging the order of a well- 
regulated dinner. The host and hostess, how- 
ever, when carving, will not fail to invite each 
guest to a renewed attack, especially upon the 
substantial dishes before them. In the Russian 
dinner the servants make a second round with 
all the articles except the soup, but the oppor- 
tunity thus offered for “a cut and come again” 
is seldom availed of. 

The ordinary French dinner consists of soup, 
fish, hors d’auwores, such as olives, anchovy sal- 
ads, radishes, etc., eaten during the early pauses 
of the dinner ; entrées, or side-dishes, consisting 
of patés, croquettes, etc.; roast meats, vegeta- 
bles, and sweet dishes, such as puddings, souf- 
flets, and hot confections ; and, lastly, a dessert 
of cheese, fruits, cakes, sweetmeats, and ices. 
The coffee follows. These various dishes are 
served and eaten in the order in which they are 
named, We in this country vary somewhat 
the French mode. We eat, for example, po- 
tatoes with fish, and all other vegetables with 
the dishes of meat. The salad is eaten just 
before the sweets, and often with the roast fowl 
or game. The Earl of Dudley, an English lord 
and fastidious diner, used to say: ‘‘A good 
soup, a small turbot” (a fish we haven't in 
America), ‘‘a neck of venison, ducklings with 
green peas, or chicken with asparagus, and an 
apricot tart. is a dinner fit for an emperor— 
when he can not get a better.” A still simpler 
one ought to content the sovereign people of a 
republic. Say: soup, salmon and peas, a pair 
of boiled chickens, and a roast joint, with the 
various vegetables, followed by a good pudding 
or tart, and the usual nick-nackeries of confec- 
tionery. Ifa brace of partridges, or a pair of 











eanvas-back ducks, with the accompaniment of 
either a salad or currant jelly, should be added, 
and eaten just before the dessert, the banquet 
will be one which ought to satisfy the most ex- 
acting of guests in this democratic country. 

It is seldom now that there is any removal 
of the table-cloth or disclosure of the mahogany. 
This is rendered unnecessary by a free use of 
large napkins, which are so placed as to protect 
the main covers where exposed, and be readily 
changed without fuss or derangement of the 
general order of the service. When the dinner 
has been eaten, the French—and decorous peo- 
ple every where should do likewise—all rise to- 
gether, cavaliers and dames, and return to the 
drawing-room in the order they left it. Here 
the coffee and tea, together with liqueurs, are 
served; and after an hour or so, unless the 
evening is to be prolonged by the arrival of 
additional company, and a supplementary dance 
or other amusement, the guests disperse to their 
homes. A call of ceremony upon the late host- 
ess—which can be made in person or by send- 
ing a card, some time durihg the succeeding 
week—is the becoming thing, though often neg- 
lected by the ignorant or indifferent, 

We need not g+tso far back into the elements 


‘of breeding as some writers on etiquette have 


done, and remind our well-bred readers that it 
is not considered polite to pick one’s teeth with 
a fork at the dinner-table, and that the water 
in the finger-glasses is not to be drunk, but to 
be used to wash the hands. The various ob- 
servances of dinner ceremony are not so frivo- 
lous as they may appear. For example, it will 
be found that it is most convenient not to take 
soup twice, not to put the knife into the mouth, 
and not to allow the waiter to serve the guests 
on the right. ‘T'wo plates of soup are too much 
fluid for any stomach at the beginning of a din- 
ner; a knife is a cutting instrument, and may 
do mischief if introduced between the lips; and 
nothing can be more awkward, as you will find on 
trying, than the attempt to take any thing froma 
waiter on the wrong, or right-hand side. Ata 
large dinner-party it is better to confine your 
powers of entertainment to your immediate 
neighbors, and avoid bawling out to those oppo- 
site or at a considerable distance from you. 
Where the service is limited, you—if of the mas- 
culine gender—must attend constantly to the 
wants of the dames immediately under your 
wings. Avoid all gross heaping up of your plate. 
As a general rule, refuse to be served with more 
than one kind of meat and vegetable at a time. 
There are certain things which are supposed to 
be sufficiently harmonious for a combination— 
as, for example, ham and boiled chicken, rice 
or potatoes and tomatoes. There is one good 
rule which, if followed, will make you an ac- 
ceptable guest every where: Be not obtrusive. 
Do every thing smoothly and quietly. Talk in 
a low tone of voice, and handle your knife and 
fork and plate without clatter, and eat without 
any audible gulping and smacking of the lips. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Women and Row-boats. 


Y DEAR MRS. CYBELE,—Did you read 
the account of the presentation of the row- 
boat to Ida Lewis the other day, at Newport? 
I suppose it is not the high-tide of fashion there 
yet, unless fashions have changed; but those 
who were present must have had some curious 
thoughts. Perhaps they had read good Dr. 
Bushnell’s little book upon what he humorously 
calls the ‘‘ Reform against Nature,” in which he 
argues—against the assertions of certain other 
good people—that women are intended to be 
Mignonnettes and Violets, while we men are 
regal Dahlias and other majestic and superior 
flowers. 

By the Reform against Nature I understand 
the excellent Doctor to mean the claim of Mr. 
Mill that women should be allowed to vote if 
they wish to. . You women are too delicate, it 
seems, according to the Doctor, for that. You 
are not too delicate to do the hard work of a 
household—to scrub and scour and carry and 
cook, You may bring pails of water and scut- 
tles of coal, but a ballot is too much for you. 
You are not too delicate to own property, but 
much too delicate to say what shall be done 
with it. Mignonnettes may be millionaires, 
but penniless Dahlias must dispose of the mon- 
ey. You are much too delicate to think of 
graye matters, and drop a vote quietly in a box, 
but not at all too delicate to offer ,yourselves 
matrimonially to the Dahlias—according to the 
Doctor. Too delicate to go to the polls, but not 
to go to the Opera and balls, and to frisk at 
watering-places, and devote your souls to bon- 
nets and ribbons. 

You have exactly the same interest in human 
society that men have, my dear Mrs, Cybele; 
but it is against nature for you to help organize 
it. You are the most subtle and powerful in- 
fluence upon, mankind in the world, as I con- 
stantly hear; but it is most desirable that you 
be kept subordinate and confined to petty de- 
tails.. The home is your especial sphere, and 
therefore, when it is ravaged by bestiality and 
drunkenness, not you, but the beast and the 
drunkard only, must have the authority to make 
laws regulating the home and the family. The 
reason is plain, and should be conclusive. It is 





that you are the Mignonnette, and the drunkard 
is the Dahlia, 

Why is it, my dear Madame, that the great 
multitude who shudder that a woman unsexes 
herself if she thinks of public affairs and ex- 
presses an opinion upon them, do not apparently 
find any thing unsexing in the infinitely trivial 
occupations of the women whom they think 
most womanly? If I were a woman the hom- 
age of most men would insult me bitterly, be- 
canse it is really contemptuous, It treats wo- 
men as accessories to the convenience of men. 
And this contempt of women—for it is nothing 
else at bottom—curiously infects literature. 
What Doctor Bushnell—whose goodness of 
heart nobody can doubt—calls “ Nature” is 
merely an ancient custom derived from the 
most barbarous times. It is “nature” in the 
sense that polygamy is according to ‘‘ nature” 
in certain Eastern lands, It is nature as an- 
tipathy to people of colored skins or the old 
hatred of Jews is natural. The word Nature, 
as used by the Doctor and others, whatever 
their view may be, really means the reason of 
things. That a woman should own property 
he does not think to be against the reason of 
things; that she should have a voice in the tax- 
ation or the distribution of that property for 
public purposes he does think to be against the 
reason of things. Minors and the insane are 
not consulted about the taxation of their prop- 
erty. As regards the use of her property for 
public purposes every woman is therefore a per- 
petual minor; and every man at twenty-one 
years of age is more competent than the wisest 
woman, If this be according to the reason of 
things, dear Madame, how unreasonable is that 
reason ! 

I say, my dear Mrs. Cybele, that it is con- 
tempt and not respect, and that it has painfully 
and widely infected our literature. The testi- 
mony to this truth is sometimes very unexpect- 
ed. ‘Thus I was recently reading a new and, 
to me, very interesting book upon Chaucer's 
England: a survey of English life from the 
point of view of the Canterbury Tales. The 
author, who calls himself Matthew Browne, 
which I do not believe to be his real name, is 
a lively and agreeable gentleman, who shows 
from contemporary records how faithfully 
Chaucer described the life he saw. But Mr. 
Browne js not an idolater, and he thinks that 
Chaucer is sometimes inexcusably gross; and 
in the course of his book he naturally considers 
the question of the universal assumption of the 
lightness of female character in our elder litera- 
ture, THis answer is in part a curious repro- 
duction of the old fable of the lion criticising 
the picture. Had the lion been the painter 
the scene would have been quite different. 
The virtue of woman is a jest because men 
write the stories and the poems. One of the 
chief causes of the incessant jocular allusion he 
declares to be the exaggerated and exaggera- 
ting conceit of men. 3 

“Tn the time of Chaucer,” says Mr. Browne 
—‘*‘a time when such a tale as that of Griselda 
could be accepted as presenting a type of wo- 
manhood not unworthy of imitation, however 
difficult the imitation might prove—the conceit 
of men, ranging as it did side by side with pre- 
posterous ideas of authority, dignity, and privi- 
lege in every direction, must have been, as we 
can plainly see it was, absolutely enormous. 
By the conceit of men I mean their habitual 
estimate of their attractiveness to women from 
a low point of view, their superior importance 
socially, their rights over them, and generally 
their glory and grandeur in the scale of crea- 
tion, including such notions as were founded 
on a false physiology, which, indeed, were, 
and still are, largely influential among the un- 
cultivated and half cultivated classes,” 

Now this conceit of men is precisely what 
Dr, Bushnell calls Nature; and every improve- 
ment in the condition of women since the days 
of Chaucer, every right of theirs that has been 
acknowledged, is as much a Reform against Na- 
ture as that at which the Doctor now strikes. 
It is really no more a Reform against Nature— 
that is, against right reason—than the enlarge- 
ment of the suffrage in England. To reduce 
the amount of property upon which a man may 
vote—property being the theoretical basis of 
the ballot—is surely no more natural than to 
give a vote to every intelligent adult holder of 
the largest property who is now deprived of it. 

I wonder if the Doctor, had he been present 
in Newport upon the occasion of which I spoke, 
would have felt that the gift of the boat to Ida 
Lewis was a melancholy illustration of the Re- 
form against Nature. For what were those 
Newporters doing? They were encouraging a 
young woman to do what, upon the ordinary 
theories of ‘“‘ Nature,” she ought not to do, be- 
cause it is not given to her sex to be robust and 
muscular. I insist, Mrs. Cybele, that it is as 
much against Nature for the Mignonnette to row 
a boat in a gale as to vote at a stormy election. 
If it is improper for a young woman to do the 
latter it can not be proper for her to do the 
former. If this be really so, on behalf of Na- 
ture Doctor Bushnell and I protest against Mr. 
Brinley and Mr, Higginson, and all and sun- 
dry concerned in this offense against the rea- 
son of things. Woman is made a delicate 
creature, Nature has plainly not intended that 


she should perform labor demanding a vigorous 
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muscular system. But rowing is one of the 
most robust of exercises; consequently Doctor 
Bushnell and I protest that Nature intended 
rowing to be done by Dahlias, not by Mignon- 
nettes, and in the name of sublime propriety 
we arraign Brinley, Higginson, and their aiders 
aml abettors aforesaid as Reformers against Na- 
ture. 

If the inculpated Brinley and Higginson plead 
that the young woman saved lives, Doctor Bush- 
nell and [ may reply that so women in voting 
might save an immense amount of happiness to 
the race; but what then? How about “ Na- 
ture?” We appear for Nature upon this occa- 
sion, and we hope we have demonstrated that 
Nature did not give women strong muscular 
systems, and therefore clearly did not intend 
that they should do what requires muscle. 
Moreover, the honorable Court will see that if 
we should admit that Ida Lewis, having shown 
the will and the capacity to row a boat and 
save lives, is therefore entitled to do it, despite 
our theories of Nature, we should be further 
compelled to, agree that a woman, having the 
will and capacity to vote, could not fairly be 
forbidden. Whereby, if the Court please, the 
very Reform against Nature, upon which the 
Doctor has written a pleasing and ingenious 
book, would be carried in his very teeth. 

These, my dear Mrs, Cybele, are the difficul- 
ties to which we are exposed in denouncing as 
against Nature the very thing that Nature her- 
self inspires. Ida Lewis had no more natural 
authority to save the lives of the soldiers in the 
water than other women have to express an 
opinion upon public affairs in the form of a 
vote. If Nature justifies in the one case, it 
does in the other. If we allow freedom of 
choice in the one case, why not in the other? 
Why not let Nature defend herself? For, my 
dear Madame, you observe that nobody makes 
an argument of ** Nature” against the voting of 
minors. The ground of their exclusion is the 
public welfare and their want of proper judg- 
ment and knowledge. It is not sex, nor na- 
ture, upon which we rely, but certain evident 
and universally acknowledged disqualifications 
—the same kind of disqualification which pre- 
yent our making Mansfield or Marshall judges 
when they are six months old. 

This is the glorious Fourth, Mrs. Cybele, 
and I declare for the independence of Ida 
Lewis and all the rest of her sex to do what- 
ever good and honest thing God has given 
them the power and desire to do—the same in- 
dependence that Mr. Cybele and Doctor Bush- 
nell and I have always had; and I call upon 
the Doctor and Mr. Cybele and all the rest of 
our sex to stand by and see independence and 
fair play. When a man talks to me about na- 
ture and natural voeation and spheres and all 
those fine things, I want him to tell me how I 
can tell what nature prompts unless we leave 
her untrammeled. If a man insists, as the 
Doctor Bushnells in Cairo do, that it is against 
natural modesty for a woman to uncover her 
face, I only know that such is his assertion 
about nature. Nature itself I can learn only 
when the Cairene Doctors’ theories and the ee- 
clesiastical precepts and social traditions upon 
the subject are wholly out of the way. I be- 
lieve, my dear Mrs. Cybele, that I know the 
natural shape of an elm-tree that I find grow- 
ing in a meadow of the Connecticut. But 
about that of those pear-trees of your husband 
I have very serious doubts. 

The only movement against nature that Iam 
familiar with is substituting our theories for 
freedom. Madame, I give you joy upon the 
return of this happy day. What a clangor of 
guns and bells! We oughttobe happy! We 
have come nearer to freedom for every body 
than was ever known before. Our future duty 
is to discover the securities of a still larger 
liberty. Madame, the bells have ceased; the 
hymn has been sung; it is time for the other 
services to begin. I am deputed to read the 
great Declaration: ‘‘ We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that Ida Lewis and Mrs. Cybele are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness; that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” So say you, gentlemen of the Con- 
tinental Congress; so say we all, fellow-citizens, 

Yours, my dear Madame, and all women’s, 

An Ovp Bacuetor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 


HITE dresses are most in favor at the water- 
ing-places. Some ladies of acknowledged 
faste have selected white for their entire summer 
outfit. Thevarious white materials, ranging from 
Victoria lawn to China crape, afford suitable 
dresses for every occasion, and the many bright- 
tolored garnitures, sashes, and tunics relieve such 
dressing from the charge of monotony. Fresh 
muslins are the first choice for breakfast dresses 
and for evening and ball.toilettes, while foulards, 
pongee, and flossy goat’s hair are preferable for 
tisiting, as they do not rumple in the carriage. 
Next in popularity are the écru and black 
goods; The Frénch combine écru materials 
with a bright color, and form very gay costumes 
for out of town, For instance, a dress of cherry 





and white striped foulard has an upper skirt and 
pelerine of écru, Another, a visiting costume, 
is a blue silk dress with an écru foulard upper 
skirt, and a sash or scarf knotted on the right 
shoulder and lapping on the left side near the 
belt. Valenciennes lace is an elegant trimming 
for the pale écru silks. Black grenadines and 
silks with lace mantles and gay sashes are essen- 
tial in every wardrobe, to be donned on those 
damp, chilly days that form part of every season 
in our fickle climate. 

At a gay watering-place a lady makes at least 
three changes of toilette daily, viz.: a breakfast 
robe, if she remains indoors, or a short suit if 
she takes her constitutional walk to the spring ; 
a demi-train dress of silk, foulard, or grenadine 
for the afternoon and dinner; and an evening 
dress of muslin over silk, of Chambery gauze, or 
of crépe de Chine. If she visits or drives in the 
afternoon the addition of a burnous will com- 
plete a carriage toilette. If she plays croquet a 
short dress must be donned. 

A dinner dress sent over from Paris is of two 
shades of green poult de soie. On the trained 
skirt of apple-green is a wide flounce quaintly 
trimmed with pleatiggs, puffs, and standing ruffles 
of a darker’ shade. ™ Fastened to a belt are two 
panier puffs a yard in length, made of the dark- 
er silk, trimmed with white silk guipure lace 
in a rare pattern of arabesques, edged with soft 
crimped fringe. ‘There are two corsages, one 
high with square front, the other low and deeply 
pointed on the shoulders. Added to these is a 
Marie Antoinette fichu of silk guipure lace as 
delicate as frost tracings, and of the same antique 
pattern used for the dress garniture. This lace 
i: in high favor abroad. 

Another attractive ball dress is a pearl-colored 
silk train with a bunched up tunic of white mus- 
lin de soie on which are tiny gay bouquets. A 
deep pleating of white Chambery gauze surround- 
ing the silk train is edged with fringe of every 
color found in the Pompadour bouquets. Square 
low corsage and Louis Quinze sleeves. Our best 
modistes use these flat pleated bands of Cham- 
bery gauze for trimming light silks. It is less ex- 
pensive than lace. Flounces of white muslin 
covered with satin-stitch embroidery are the new- 
est Parisian trimming for handsome silks, for 
foulards, and pongee. White lace, either Valen- 
ciennes or guipure, is the proper garniture for 
the paie rose-color, blue, or buff Chambery gauzes 
worn for dinner dresses. Dark rich maroon-col- 
or ornaments French ball dresses of white tulle. 
A dress in court style, with short silk petticoat 
and train of China crape, is of straw-color con- 
trasted with maroon. 


SEA-SIDE COSTUMES, 


Cool breezes at the sea-side enforce thicker fab- 
rics than the vapory gauzes luxuriated in at the 
inland resorts; besides, the moisture soon takes 
out the starch from freshest muslins, leaving them 
limp and dowdy. The heavy piqués, that are 
seareely endurable elsewhere in July and Au- 
gust, are of appropriate thickness for morning 
strolls on the beach, and even these require often 
a jacket of opera-cloth to make them comfort- 
able. An imported s@-side costume is a short 
dress of white mohair with an upper skirt, sleeve- 
less basque, and sash of the same glossy materi- 
al striped with coral-color. Bias bands of the 
striped goods trim the white skirt, sleeves, and 
corsage. The price is $85. 

A yachting suit is of blue serge; a single skirt 
with a jaunty sailor jacket cut with revers to dis- 
close a striped blue and white percale habit-shirt 
made with dgep sailor collar. Black leather belt 
stamped with white, and large buckle. Black 
kid boots stitched with white. Glazed tarpaulin 
hat, with a narrow band of blue ribbon stamped 
with silver anchors, These tarpaulin hats are 
heavy, and the black ones, now the only kind in 
the market, attract the heat. We advise in- 
stead a rough straw, sailor-shape, with a scarf 
of blue ribbon or of grenadine. 


FANS. 


The Coquette or parasol and fan combined is 
used with carriage toilettes. A pocket fan of 
carved yellow ivory is appropriate with any street 
dress. A new fancy is to have these of horse- 
shoe shape, with very deep centre sticks. Fans 
of smooth ivory ornamented with paintings by 
hand, either a cluster of flowers or an intricate 
monogram, cost $40. Others with Chinese 
carvings, in which the ivory is smade as trans- 
parent as lace, are $30. Sandal-wood fans of 
Oriental make are from $3 to $10. A fine 
tortoise-shell fan inlaid with gold is $50. For 
full dress the Pompadour fan is of bright hued 
satin strewn with bouquets*and mounted on 
sticks of pearl, either opal-tinted or else color- 
ed maroon or Bismarck. These cost from $25 
to $75. Very pretty fans of white silk painted 
in French devices, with sticks that imitate yellow 
ivory admirably, are sold for $10. 


FANCY ARTICLES. 


Square neckerchiefs of checked blue and white 
washing silk, or of solid navy blue with white 
striped border, are worn beneath sailor collars 
with country toilettes. Price $2. The scarfs 
of netted silk that did not prove a success as hat 
trimmings are prettier than thick ribbons for 
cravat scarfs. Rose de Chine and apple-green 
scarfs are worn by blondes with white muslin 
dresses, the antique red by brunettes. $1 50 is 
the price. Grenadine sashes and cravat knots 
to match are chosen for colored and black dress- 
es. Wide black ribbon sashes are worn with 
almost every variety of toilette. Elizabethan 
collars—an inch of white linen shaped to the 
neck with a fluted ruffle two inches wide—are 
worn with traveling and semi-dress suits. Price 
thirty cents. A close-fitting linen cuff, with a 
similar ruffle at the wrist, makes the hand look 
small. These sets are interchangeable with the 
new sailor collars, bound with colored percale, 





and a border of black stripe stitched on. Sixty 
cents a set. 

Sun hats of white piqué made on reeds that 
wash, and trimmed with a ruche of cambric 
edged with patent lace, are $2 50. The laun- 
dress should take the ruche to pieces and iron 
flatly. Brown linen hats fashioned in the same 
way, and light as the pith hats worn by gentle- 
men, are $2. 


SUMMER NOVELTIES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


The hat to which gentlemen accord most favor 
among the many styles of the summer is an am- 
ple sailor hat of Milan straw. It is considered 
especially stylish to have the wide band of 
black cloth instead of ribbon. A coarse quality 
of these hats is sold for $3; the finest is import- 
ed, and costs $10. Hats of white duck are also 
much worn. Price $3. 

Bamboo cloth is a loosely-woven fabric made 
of bamboo fibres, and imported from India for 
gentlemen’s summer suits. It is not very at- 
tractive in appearance, resembling unbleached 
crash, but is remarkably cool and pleasant for 
wearing in tropical weather. It is of scarcely 
perceptible weight, is very durable, half a yard 
wide, and $1 50 a yard. Ladies who have worn 
it in Eastern countries recommend it highly for 
traveling dresses. 

Another tropical novelty, admired for utility 
rather than beauty, is the Chinese hat for fish- 
ing and boating. It is made of pith, a non-con- 
ductor of heat, and covered with thin gray mo- 
hair. Its weight is not felt on the head, although 
it looks very heavy. Price $6. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen; and Huerstet; and Messrs. A. 
'T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; James 
M‘Creery & Co.; Batt, Brack, & Co.; D. 
Youmans; Jonnson, Burns, & Co.; and Foun- 
TAIN & Co, 





PERSONAL. 

Ir was laughed at a little among the Parlia- 
ment people in London that the BisHor or 
OxrForD, who had put down his name to speak 
on the Irish Church Bill, lost his chance through 
dining with the new American Minister. 

—AMANDA CraiG has knocked off $60,000 of 
her judgment against the heart-breaker SPRAGUE, 
and contents to call it quits by taking $40,000, 
greenbacks. SPRAGUE says, ‘‘ Agreed.” Andso 
it ends. 

—Mr. Jacos Cram, who died a few days since 
in this city, was the father-in-law of James Wart- 
son WEBB, and was classmate at Exeter, New 
— Academy, with D. Wesster and L. 

ASS, 

—Viscount Apatr, being impelled to “study 
the germs of the great future in American poli- 
tics and society,” ‘s coming over to tarry with us 
while he endeavors to make it out. He can af- 
ford the expense, having an income of his own 
of $300,000 a year, and having, besides, just mar- 
ried an heiress. 

—Another large donation for educational pur- 

oses has been made in Boston, Hon. RicHarRD 

LETCHER, Of that city, having left, by will, 
$100,000 to Dartmouth College. 

—Dr. SamugL WesLey, a nephew of the cele- 
brated Joun Wes .ey, is one of the leading En- 
glish composers of church music of the present 


ay. 

—The industry of the Parisian letter-writers 
is instanced in the fact that during the ViczERoy 
or Eeyrpr’s stay in Paris he received over 600 
letters a day from persons asking assistance, the 
sums asked for reaching an aggregate of over 
2,000,000 francs. Nine hundred monsieurs, more 
modest, asked simply for employment. 

—It was a Mrs. Watkins, of San Francisco, 
who was recently asked by the ‘lady’? who does 
her cooking, ‘“‘ Are you going to use your horses 
this evening?’ ‘Yes, I am; why?’ ‘Oh, 
pshaw!’’ responded the cook; “I meant to 
have gone out with them myself !’’ 

—It was ‘‘ CuristorHer Nort” (Joun WIL- 
son) who, in some stanzas entitled the ‘*‘ Magic 
Mirror,’ published in the Edinburgh Annual 

ister, gave to Sir WALTER Scorrt the title of 
he Great Magician,’’ by which he was soon 
to be recognized by all the world. This was 
when WILSON was quite young, and before any 
of the Waverley novels appeared. 

—Elder Jacop Knapp, an eminent Baptist 
clergyman and well-known revivalist, now re- 
sides at Rockford, Illinois, and returns an in- 
come of $14,931, which is considerably more than 
the amount returned by any of the fishermen of 
the opulent sapiens of this city. 

—The spirit of old ErHan ALLEN has descend- 
ed to a grandson of a cousin of that sanguinary 
individual, denominated CALLAN BARNES, who 
recently desired to throw off the official shackles 
that bound him to the post-office at Mina, New 
York. Mr. CRESWELL not responding prompt- 
ly, C. Barnes wrote in the following imperious 
words: “I’m sixty-nine years old. My grand- 
father was a cousin of ETHAN ALLEN, and now, 
in the name of the Great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress, I demand that my resignation 
be accepted.” It was. 

—HeEnry WARD BEECHER playfully invites R. 
Bonner to come out and take an interest in his 
farm. He says he has thirty-six acres of land, 
which is too much for himself alone. ‘‘ We will 
carry it on jointly,” he tells Bonner; “I will 
lay out and superintend the work, and you shall 
pay the bills.” 

—Mr. H. H. Boopy, of this city, has recently 
paid his subscription of $50,000, and interest, 
the whole amounting to $60,000, to Bowdoin 
College. The colleges of this country are rapid- 
ly becoming, as they are destined to become, the 
most munificently endowed of any colleges in 
the world. So much for not having a law of 
primogeniture. 

—The New York Times establishment is divid- 
ed into one hundred shares, of which Mr. Ray- 
MOND’s estate owns thirty shares; GEORGE 
Jones, thirty; James B. Taytor, fourteen; A. 
V. Stout, ten; E. B. Morean, of Cayuga, ten, 
and two shares owned by others. The shares 
are valued at ten thousand dollars each, making 
the concern, including real cstate, worth about 
one million dollars. 

—LEVERRIER, the French astronomer, has a 
daughter who possesses a voice of great power 
and sweetness, and who will doubtless, consid- 
ering the paternal fame, become a star singer. 


“ 








—Lovise HaEnzier, who has just married the 

Portuguese prince, is well remembered in music- 
al circles in this city. She was from Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where her vocal abilities first be- 
came developed in the South Church choir. She 
is the daughter of a poor German mechanic. 
Being a good girl she was assisted in goin 
abroad to perfect herself, and now she is wife 
of a prince of Portugal as well as a queen of 
song. 
—The Spanish Minister, Sefior Roserts, is a 
handsome-looking, courtly-appearing young man 
of about forty years, middle stature, dark hair, 
eyes, and complexion, théngh not of that very 
copper-colored tint generally noticeable among 
his countrymen. 

—By the terms of his will Madame Rossr1 
has been compelled to burn all the letters of her 
husband. Among these was one from BEET- 
HOVEN, in which the great German master said, 
**You write me, my colleague, that you would 
be proud to have written a symphony like mine; 
and I assure you that I should die content if I 
had composed, like you, the third act of Othello.” 

—Mr. W1LL1AM NIBLO, who sailed for Europe 
last week, took with him the Rev. Mr. WALKER. 
It has for many years been one of the peculiari- 
ties of Mr. N., that when he goes to Europe he 
takes with him an Episcopal clergymgn, and 
pays the whole shot, which accords with the 
canons of the Church. 

—The Empress Evcenre has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Vicrroy or Eaypr to be present 
at the formal opening of the Suez Canal, and 
one of the manufacturers of Lyons is making a 
magnificent silk tent for her use, which will cost 
the pitiful sum of $30,000. After her return to 
Paris it will be cut in pieces and distributed 
among the poor. 

—One of FENTMORE CoopErR’s novels con- 
tains the following passage: ‘‘He dismounted 
in front of the house and tied his horse to a 
large locust,’’ which is rendered in the French 
translation: ‘He descended from his horse in 
front of the chateau, and tied him to a large grass- 
hopper.” 

—A very womanly woman was Mrs. AUDUBON, 
judging from .a few lines from the pen of the 
gentleman who wrote the preface to AUDUBON’s 
life: “‘ Mrs. AUDUBON appears to have been in 
every respect worthy of such a man; willing 
to sacrifice her personal comfort at any moment 
for the furtherance of his great schemes; ever 
ready with kiss and counsel when such were 
most needed; never failing for a moment in her 
faith that AUDUBON was destined to be one of 
the greatest workers of the earth.’’ It is her 
pen that edits this charming volume. 

—Sir RounpDELL PALMER, the distinguished 
English Chancery lawyer, makes $125,000 per 
annum by his practice; which is very respecta- 
ble, though not better than the practice of 
some of our New York lawyers; Davin Dup- 
LEY FIED, for example, or MARTIN & SMITH, or 
BaRNEY, BuTLER, & PARsoNS, or—some others. 

—The two Japanese students at the Monson 
(Massachusetts) Academy, one 22, the other 24 
years of age, speak very good English, and show 
considerable keenness of observation and power 
of thought. The essay of Yosurpa Hicomaso, 
a liberal and thoughtful production on the “ In- 
troduction of Christianity into. Japan,” con- 
tained one sentence worth quoting: ‘As I de- 
liberate on the history of Christianity in West- 
ern nations, I find precedents which show that 
if the Church as an institution is established in 
Japan before the people are taught the truth of 
Gospel, then there will be no social improve- 
ment, for the morality and prosperity of nations 
advance according to their knowledge and prac- 
tice of the specific duties and virtues of the 
Christian religion as we find it in the New Test- 
ament.’’ 

—A Mr. J. Mason, a young man not yet 19, is 
proving himself a Paul Morphyan player of 
chess, having at the recent chess tournament in 
this city beaten many of the most expert players 
of the game. 

—Senators WADE and ConKLING and the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives were in San Francisco on the 25th 
of June, and met the representatives of the six 
Chinese companies of the city, and several of 
the leading merchants and bankers. One of the 
Chinese representatives, Fune Tane, delivered 
a speech on the occasion, which for the correct- 
ness of its English, power of thought, and forci- 
ble way of putting things, would have been a 
creditable performance in an American Congress 
or British Parliament. The ‘Chinese Problem” 
is one of the great problems next to be solved 
in the onward march and history of modern ciy- 
ilization. 7 

—Parepa-Rosa has been styled by one of 
those gushing Boston men “the Coliseum of 
singers.” 

—Newspaper fen are to be royally looked 
after by the Viceroy of Egypt at the opening 
of the Suez Canal. Letters of invitation are to 
be addressed to the principal journals of the 
Old and New World, and the correspondents 
whom they name are to travel in Egypt and live 
free of cost, the expenses being defrayed by the 
Viceroy. After the fétes they will be asked to 
make a journey of some days in Upper Egypt, 
and a steamer will be specially employed to con- 
vey them to and from Egypt. tt is expected 
that about two hundred journalists will avail 
themselves of the hospitality of the Viceroy. 

—Ex-Secretary GUTHRIE bequeaths $198,438 
to his daughter Mary GaperTon, $164,497 to 
his daughter ANN A. CALDWELL, $112,987 to his 
daughter SaLuiz J. Srru, $13,200 to his grand- 
son J. GUTHRIE Cook, and to ten grandchildren 
$14,000 each. 

—ALPHONSE Karr used to say that the best 
profession going was literature, provided a pop- 
ular author carried on some other trade, French 
actors and actresses are notable for this, making 
the “acting” part of their life secondary io 
other business. The farcical LEVAssEUR is a 
bookseller; VoLLeTtT deals in ladies’ under- 
clothing, and sells cuffs and collars to WorTu’s 
customers; Lacrorx is a jeweler; CoULOMBIER 
is at the head of a soup-kitchen; Lemaire is a 
dramatic publisher; LassoucHe is a dealer in 
bric-a-brac; and BERTHELIER’S stays have a 
higher reputation than the famous corsets of 
Madame Vertu. Saran FELix has no end of 
commercial irons in the fire, but her largest rev- 
enues are derived from an oyster park and some 
ponds where salmon are produced on the Coste 
principle. CARMOUCHE speculated in a board- 


ing-house at Pierrefonds, and the capital on 
which he carried on his business was furnished 
by his wift 


, JENNY VERTPRE. 
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Tapestry Design 
for Lambrequin. 

Tus design is 
worked in cross stitch 
with filoselle silk and 
zephyr wool. It is 
embroidered on can- 
The colors may 
be chosen as given 
on the design or ac- 
cording to taste. 
Line the completed 
embroidery, cordthe & [ ; 
outeredge,and finish Siang MI ; 
the point of each lam- 
brequin with a tas- 
sel. Such lambre- 
quins serve for trim- 
ming corner brackets, ¢tageres, etc. 


vas. 


Two Rosettes for trimming 
Lingerie, etc. 

Tuese rosettes are worked with 
fine or coarse material, according to 
the object for which they are de- 
signed. 

Fig. 1.—Begin this rosette in the 
centre with a foundation of 6 ch. 
(chain), join these in a round with 
1 sl. (slip stitch) and crochet: Ist 
round,—14 de. (double crochet), in- 
stead of the first dc. 3 ch. ; at the 
end of the round 1 sl. in the third 
of the 3 ch. which serve as 1 de. 
2d round.—4 ch., the first three of 
which serve as 1 dc., after this 17 
dc., each separated by 1 ch. on the 
de. of the first round ; 
vided ; lastly, fasten with 1 sl. to the 3 ch. 
beginning of the round. 
1 de. in the next ch., * 1 ch., 2 de. 


lastly, fasten to the 3 ch, at the beginning 


these must be regularly di- 


8d round.—4 ch., 
in the next ch.. 
of the former round, from > repeat in the round ; 


wen 
BOoOooo 
waqcora 









at the 
then 


of the round. 4th 


round.—Like the 3d round, but always work 2 ch. instead of 


one. 5th round, —Alternately 3 de. 
round, 2 ch. 
ner, except that the ch. and de. increase | 
tion). 9th round.—8 ch., 1 de. in the next 
that is, 
the next 3 ch. From * repeat in the round, 
Now work the tatted edge with coarser cott 


in the ch. 
The 6th-8th rounds are worked in the same man- 


of the former 


ny one (see illustra- 
3ch., * 1p. (picot, 


5 ch. with 1 sl, in the first), 2 de. separated by 4 ch. in 


fastening with 1 sl. 
on and with a shut- 


tle. Lay the thread on a picot of the 9th round and work : 


* 5 ds. (double stitches), six times alternately 1 p., 2 ds., 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet anp Tatrep Rosette. 


first picot of the first ring of this round. 


then 
1 p., 5 ds., join 
this in a ring and 
fasten to the pi- 
cot of the ninth 
round where the 
thread was fas- 
tened. ‘Turn the 
ring downward, 
and work a figure 
of 8 plain stitches ; 
after the first four 
stitches fasten to 


downward, 


however, instead 


fasten to the last 


former ring, but at the end of 
the round, instead of working 
the last picot, fasten to the 


"ao 
oS 
o 


the next chain-stitch scallop 
so that the figure shall point 
Then fasten to 
the next picot of the ninth 
round, and repeat from +; 


the first picot of the next ring, 


J 
oo 
go°coo 





Fig. 4.—Manner oF prapinc Square SHAWL a8 MANTILLA 


of working 


picot of the 


nee 


© Corn (the last silk). 


WITHOUT CUTTING. 
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_ [Jury 31, 1869. 





Description of Symbols: 8 Green ; 
@ Black; @ Reddish Brown; ® Blue ; 3 
® Red; © ist (darkest), G 24, Fawn; 


Nerrep anp Crocuet Epcrxe. 


Fig. 2.—The centre of this rosette is worked in Tunisian stitch. Begin 


with a foundation of 7 


fasten the thread and cut it off. 


tion), + 3 ch., 1 ide. in the Itc., 
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Fig. 1.—Crocner ann Neepie-Work 
Borper ror Perricoats, Drawers, ETC. 


1 sc., after every sc. 


Around this 

Each of these consists 
At the end of the round 
2d round.— > 1 Itc, (long treble crochet) 
in the chain-stitch scallop of the former round, 1 de. in the Itc. (see illustra- 
for this put the needle through the same 
point of the Ite. in which the dc. was worked, then 1 dc. at the base of the 
Itc., from + repeat once, then 1 ch., from > repeat seven times; lastly, 
fasten to the first Itc. by means of 1 sl. 8d round.—In every chain-stitch 
scallop and in every single ch. 


ch., passing over the last of these take a loop out of 
each of the remaining six, and crochet five pattern rows. 
small square work a round of chain-stitch scallops. 
of 5 ch, and 1 sc, in an edge stitch of the square. 


5ch, 4th 


round.—Like the third round, 
but always crochet the sc. in a 


chain-stitch seal- 
lop of the pre- 
ceding round. 
5th round.—This 
is completed with 
an edge of cro- 
cheted _ tatting. 
* 1 se. in the 
next chain-stitch 
scallop, 3 ch., 2 
ds., nine times 
alternately 1 p., 
1 ds,, then 1 p., 
2 ds., join in a 
ring and crochet 


2ch. From * 
repeat in the 
round, but, in- 


stead of working 
the first picot, 
fasten to the last 
picot of the for- 
mer ring; and, 
instead of work- 
ing the last picot 
at the end of the 
round, fasten to 
the first picot of 
the first ring. 


Tus edging is 
worked length- 
wise in diagonal 
netting. Make 


Fig. 1.—MAnner of DRAPING Square SHAWL AS MANTILLA 
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Tatrep InsERTION. 


WITHOUT CUTTING. 


Tapestry Design FOR LAMBREQUIN. 
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round.—Always a figure com- 
posed of 5 stc. in the 5 ste. of 
the former round, putting the 
ne@ile through both upper veins 
of the stitches ; these 5 stc. are 
worked off together ; after each 
figure 5 ch. (chain). 
—In each stitch of the former 






the requisite. foun- 
dation over a mesh 
two-fifths of an inch 
in circumference, 
and work backward 
and forward on this 
five plain rounds, 
and then a round 
as follows: In each 
stitch two stitches, 
and then the last 
round over a rather 
coarse knitting-nee- 
dle, in each stitch 
of the former round 
one stitch. In each 
stitch which was 
worked on the knit- 
ting-needle work 


four or five single crochet stitches, 
join the foundation stitches by 
means of single crochet, each of 
which are separated by one chain. 
On this round crochet alternately 
one double crochet, one chain, pass- 
ing over one stitch of the former 
round, Lastly, work the lace in 
point d’esprit. 


Tatted Insertion. 

Tuis insertion consists of three 
rounds of tatted rings, which are 
joined by means of picots. 
a ring composed of three times al- 
ternately six double stitches, one 
picot, then six double stitches; 


Work 


then a similar ring, which must 


lie opposite the first ring; next cut the thread 
and fasten the beginning and end of it together. 
Then work two similar rings, but, instead of 
working the middle picot of the first of these, 
fasten to the middle picot of the ring last worked. 


Continue in this manner, but in the second and third rows fas- 
ten to the rings of the preceding rows as shown by the illustra- 


tion. 
by the illustration. 


Border the outer edges with two rows crochet as shown 


Two Borders for trimming Under-Skirts, 


Drawers, etc. 


TueseE pretty borders are of crocheted insertions which imi- 
tate open-work linen, and of embroidered strips of muslin about 


an inch wide. 


The crocheted insertions for Fig. 1 are worked lengthwise, 


each with eight 
rounds, as fol- 
lows: Ist round. 
—Crochet at reg- 
ular distances 
apart at the outer 
edge of the strips 
of muslin figures 
each composed of 
5 ste.(short treble 
crochet). See il- 
lustration. 2d 


3d round. 


round 1 sc. (single crochet). 


4th round.—Always alternate- 


ly 5 sl. in the next 4 stitches, 


35 ch. passing over one stitch of the former round. 


Fig. 





2.—Crocuet anpD Tatrep Rosette. 


5th round.—1 se. in the 


middle stitch pf each chain-stitch loop of the former round, after that always 


5 ch. 


6th round.—In each stitch of the former round 1 sc. 


7th round,—In 


each sixth following stitch of the former round one figure composed of 5 ste. 
8th round.—Like the 2d round. Then join the chain-stitch bars in the mid- 
dle of the insertion, in the manner shown by the illustration, with three rows 


of thread running across. 


For this always run the thread first through two 


corresponding stitches of two bars, and fasten both bars together with a but- 


ton-hole stitch, 


Having completed this insertion, work a similar one on the 


other side of the strip of muslin, and sew other strips on the outer edges of 


the insertion with close overcast stitches. 


lin are worked in point de reprise. 
rays, and work them as above 


mentioned. 


The crochet insertions for the 
border, Fig. 2, are worked length- 





wise with five 
rounds : Ist 
round,—1 ste, in 
the outer edge of 
the muslin strip, 
* 1 ste. ata fifth 
of an inch dis- 
tance, both stc. 
are worked off 
together, 3 ch., 
I ste. in the strip 
at the point 
where the last 
ste. was worked ; 
repeat from >. 
2d round. — In 
each stitch of the 
former round 1 
de. 3d round, 
——Always altern- 
ately one double 
ste. (putting the 
thread around 
the needle six 
times), one ch, 
passing over a 
stitch of the for- 
mer round. 4th 
round.—1 de, in 
each stitch of the 
former round. 
5th round, —1 
ste. in the next 
stitch, which, 
however, is not 
entirely worked 


The figures on the strips of mus- 
For each figure stretch nine threads like 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuret anp NeepLe-Work 
off, « 1 ste. in Borper ror Perricoats, DRAWERS, ETC. 
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the fourth following stitch, both stitches worked off at once ; 
8 ch,, 1 stc., not entirely worked off, in the same stitch in 
which the last ste, was worked; repeat from *. Having 
completed the last round, work together every four of the 
double treble crochet in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion with one thread. Each strip is worked with two rows 
of points lying opposite to each other. These are in satin 
stitch, 


Two Ways of Arranging a Mantilla from a 
Square Shawl without cutting. 

SHAwL mantillas are coming more and more into favor. 
We give two arrangements for draping square shawls with- 
out cutting in this manner. 

Figs. 1-3.—The original is a black cashmere shawl eighty 
inches square, edged with black fringe. Fig. 1, which gives 
the shawl in reduced size, shows the manner of arranging 
the pleats. First mark the given signs on the material; the 
lettering on the left side serves also for the right. Now 
double the shawl in the middle along the dotted line in such 












































a manner that the line formed by X and @ lies on the ae 
straight line, and pleat the double material, x on the simi- 4 
larly marked @, by means of which a pleated head is formed. } y 
Then pleat the shawl in the middle of the back, beginning IA) 

at the under edge, always fastening the five x c’s on the f a 


Ws 


AINA 


. SS 





NY 
Fig. 2.—Mantinta Drarep rrom Square Suaw..—Front.—{See Figs. 1 and 3. ] Fig. 3.—Mayritta Daarep rrom Square SHawt.—Back.—{See Figs. 1 and 2. | 


4 @ ¢; lay the under edge of the shawl underneath, and lay 


the points. marked 2 on the similarly marked point on the 
middle of the back of the shawl. Having then sewed the 
point 1 above the pleated part on 1 under the pleats, fasten 
the three X’s marked / on each side of the middle on the 
@ f, and also X a on the @ a, X b on @ b, and the two 
@ «s under @ ¢ (also on the back of the shawl). Then sew - fe 
the point 3 on the side on 4, and 5 on 6, by means of which 
the sleeves are imitated, and, lastly, lay the pleats on the up- 
per edge. First sew the two designated shoulder pleats, Fs: 
then pleat nearethese two little pleats, fastening x g on @ g, 
lay the upper edge of the shawl over on the right side along 
the dotted line, and fasten the dotted line on the straight line, 
by means of which a pleat is formed. Finally, arrange on 
the inside of the back of the waist a belt, which is fastened in 
front with hooks and eyes under the mantilla. 

Figs. 4-6.—For making this mantilla take a cashmere 
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Fig. 6.—MantTILLA DRAPED FROM SQUARE SuHawi.—Back.—[See Figs. 4 and 5.) Fig. 5.—Mantitta DrareD FROM SQUARE SHawi.—Front.—[See Figs. 4 and 6. ] 
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shawl eighty inches square and double it so that 
the upper half includes two-fifths and the lower 
half three-fifths of it. Fig. 4 shows the shawl 
in reduced size, and designates how the pleats 
are taken. Mark the shawl with the given signs, 
and pleat the double material at each side of the 
middle of the back, X on @. Then pleat along 
the dotted lines 6 and c at each side of the mid- 
éle into the space of an inch and a quarter, 
Along the dotted lines a and d pleat the shawl 
also so that the pleats take up only three-quar- 
ters of an inch of space. On the upper edge 
take up the designated shoulder pleats so that 
Xx comes on X and @ on @; then lay the double 
material over along the dotted line so that the 
edge which was laid over comes on the right 
side. The belt is arranged like that of the pre- 
ceding mantilla, 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 


| Leone has been giving itself the pleasure of 
an émeute on a small scale. During four 
days (June 7 to June 10) the Boulevard Mont- 
martre and several less eccentric quarters were 
the scene of a burlesque imitation of the disor- 
ders of 1848. Although the rallying cry of the 
rioters — Vive Rochefort !—was a political one, 
it soon became evident that the outbreak was 
not serious. Luckily no lives were lost. About 
1200 persons were arrested, most of whom have 
already been released. 

You will perhaps be surprised to hear that a 
great number of ladies went to have a look at 
the row. The natural result was an uncertain 
quantity of torn dresses, ete. Official statistics 
inform us that fifty-three chignons, nine para- 
sols, twenty-two umbrellas, six odd shoes, and 
two crinolines were picked up on the various 
fields of battle. Only two erinolines! The fig- 
ure shows that the reign of this once fashionable 
under-garment is over. 

The carriage of Comtesse d’Assailly was 
stopped during the émeute, and the lady had to 
return home on foot. When she saw the pan- 
els of her coach bespattered with mud she ex- 
claimed: ** Nothing more natural, after all; the 
mob prefers its coat of arms to mine!” 

The powdered coachman and lackeys of the 
Duchesse de Doudeanville were also pelted with 
cabbage-stalks and other more odoriferous mis- 
siles. ‘They showed great pluck, and their mis- 
tress encouraged them by calling out: ‘* There 
is nothing to fear from such cowardly assailants ; 
they are not fond of hair-powder, but they have a 
still greater dislike for gunpowder,” 

What most contributed to put an end to the 
tragi-comedy was the drive which the Emperor 
and the Empress took along the Boulevards in 
an open carriage. The crowd was so compact 
that the unescorted equipage made very slow 
progress, and this act of courage excited such 
enthusiastic cheers that the rioters thought fit 
not to show themselves on that evening (June 
11). Since then no further disturbance has 
occurred. I had not heard such hearty shouts 
of ** Vive l'Empereur!” ‘‘ Vive I’Imperatice !” 
since Napoleon returned to Paris after the Ital- 
ian campaign. Their Majesties must have been 
well pleased with the result of their drive. ‘The 
Empress smiled her brightest smile, and looked 
really thankful, as she kept repeating : 

** Merci, messieurs, merci! Pray take care, 
or you'll be run over!” 

It kas been said that thousands of residents 
left Paris on account of the disturbances; but I 
have reason to believe this is a mistake. The 
departures were even less numerous than they 
usually are in the month of June. No real 
alarm was felt, thanks to the tact with which 
the government, or rather the Emperor, avoided 
a collision! and the wretched, rainy, and windy 
winter weather we enjoy (as the French say), 
induces many people to postpone their yearly 
visit to the sea-side. Until the sun begins to 
send us warm rays they will prefer our cold 
and damp streets to damper and colder country 
houses. 

The marriage of Don Fernando of Portugal 
with Mlle. Haenzler has been the talk of the last 
few days. King Louis and several members of 
the royal family of Lisbon were present at the 
ceremony, and at the dinner which followed it. 
Mile. Haenzler, a distinguished artist, whose 
voice at one time charmed American opera- 
goers, is now in her twenty-fifth year. She is 
a native of Hanover, and, like many German 
actresses, has always borne an excellent char- 
acter in private life. 

Ismael Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, is at present 
a guest of thc Emperor, who has lodged his vis- 
itor in the Palace of the Elysée. The Pacha will 
soon start for London, having resolved to call 
on all the crowned heads of Europe in order to 
invite them to es gar at the opening of the 
famous Suez Canal. He is a rather stout little 
man, but very lively and chatty—two qualities 
seldom possessed by his countrymen. During 
his stay here he has received an average of six 
hundred begging letters a day, satisfactory an- 
swers to which would have obliged him to dis- 
burse about two millions of francs at least. The 
oun and the Prince Imperial have accepted 
the Viceroy’s invitation, and will take a look at 
Egypt on their way to Jerusalem. Many ele- 
gant ims will follow in her Majesty's wake, 
and — will have an opportunity of ad- 
miring houris of Parisian society. In the 
mean time the Viceroy, who has two or three 
dozen wives at home, has already spent several 
hundred thousand francs in the — of bon- 
nets, dresses, etc.; from Marie Boichet or from 
Madame Calderon, an opera-singer, who, instead 
of a royal prince, is making a fortune 
asa . Can you imagine Ismael Pacha’s 
harem peopled with ladies attired in the last Paris 
fashion ? 





‘* What use is there in being born in Turkey,” 
as Madame de Pourtalés exclaimed, ‘if one can 
not wear the lovely dresses which Decamp used 
to paint so well ?” 

As a counterpart to the wedding of Don Fer- 
nando of Portugal, German newspapers tell us 
that the Emperor of Austria has recalled Arch- 
duke Henri, who, a year ago, fell into disgrace 
for having married Mile. Hoffmann, a dramatic 
artiste. .The young couple, who had spent the 
last twelvemonth in Switzerland, have just re- 
turned to their native country. 

A chroniqueur, who is probably on familiar 
terms with the court washer-woman, has lately 
furnished a Paris journal with some curious de- 
tails concerning the imperial laundry. Thisisa 
very important department indeed ; for when the 
Emperor receives the visits of foreign potentates, 
etiquette obliges him not only to provide lodg- 
ings, carriages, and servants for his guests, but 
his hospitality must also extend to sheets, nap- 
kins, towels, and table-cloths. 

In the crown linen department, which is quite 
distinct from the private lingerie of their Majes- 
ties, are still to be seen damask towels which have 
been used by Louis XIV. They are of a rather 
coarse texture, but bear, woven in the stuff, the 
image of the grand monarque seated on horse- 
back and wearing the tremendous wig of the 
period. Among what may be called the arche- 
ological treasures of this collection also figure 
drawers which had the honor of being once worn 
by the same mighty personage, and the sheets in 
which Louis XVILI. died. 

Napoleon I. used to sleep in fine Dutch linen, 
but the Bourbons of the Restoration were con- 
tent with nothing less than cambric. The pres- 
ent Emperor is satisfied with ordinary sheeting. 

The crown department contains 30,000 articles, 
including 5000 sheets and some table-cloths for 
a dinner of 280 persons. ‘The latter, when fold- 
ed, form a little monument in themselves. The 
washing bill amounts to about 120,000 francs a 


ear. 

‘ Baron.Alphonse de Rothschild, Consul-General 
for Austria (who, by-the-way, was arrested in a 
crowd during the recent riots), continues his re- 
ceptions in his splendid hdtel of the Rue Monceau. 
A handsome gallery, which completes the great 
drawing-room, was inaugurated last week, after 
dinner, by an impromptu ball. Among the guests 
were Prince and Princess Metternich, Duke and 
Duchess de la Trémouille, Count and Countess 
de Pourtalés, Viscount and Viscountess de Dreux- 
Brézé, Marquis and Marchioness de Gallifet, 
Duke and Duchess de Fitzjames—sixty per- 
sons in all, representing the most aristocratical 
families of Europe. When the founder of the 
Rothschild dynasty was crying ‘‘ old clo” in Ber- 
lin he litthe dreamed that his grandson would 
mount so very high on the social ladder. 

Dumas the younger, who had been in a huff 
with the public ever since his comedy of the Ami 
des Femmes met with a very cold reception, has 
at length made up his mind to appear once more 
before his admirers of the Gymnase, and promises 
a new play for the coming season. 

The eloquent but illogical M. Renan, whose 
** Life of Jesus” made a great deal of noise at the 
time of its publication, has just given us a ‘* His- 
tory of the Apostle Paul,” written in the same 
would-be philosophical style. But, alas! the 
fickle public has already lost its former admi- 
ration for the first work of the imitator of Strauss, 
and neither reads nor purchases the new biog- 
raphy. M. Renan may say with Shakspeare, 
** A faded glory shineth in my face!” 

Although the Parisians have forgotten M. 
Renan, they remember the triumph of Gladia- 
teur, and are as proud as peacocks of the fresh 
victory obtained by a French horse. On June 
6, Glaneur, belonging to M. Lupin, carried off 
the prize of 100,000 francs. John Bull main- 
tains that Glaneur owes his success to the good 
management of Kitchener, an English jockey, 
and to the accident which occurred to Drummer. 
But he forgets that there had been two false 
starts, and that Glaneur had gone half over the 
race-course before his rider could lead him back. 
A horse that wins after such a run must surely 
be a goodone. As the new hero of the turf has 
ruined a great many people, the financial enemies 
of the brothers Pereire say that he ought to be 
named director of the Crédit Mobilier. The 
great race of the year was well attended, and 
there were an unusual number of fours-in-hand. 
This time the police had taken care to keep aloof 
the beggars who of late have thought fit to make 
their appearance on these occasions; but there 
was a goodly sprinkling of Spanish refugees and 
of English pickpockets. 

We are expecting your countryman, General 
Berdan, who is at present superintending at St. 
Petersburg the first distribution of his improved 
“Brown Bess.” The battalion of the Czar’s 
Life-Guards is already armed with the Berdan 
rifle, which will no doubt meet with a fair trial 
here. 

Apropos of visitors, the Gaulois tells that, be- 
sides the Viceroy of Egypt, another illustrious 
stranger is now within our walls. ‘This worthy 
is ** Sir Calcraft,” the hangman, who is enjoying 
a yacation tour, Our well-informed journal adds 
that the said Sir Calcraft is not only ‘‘a perfect 
gentleman, a man of the world, very well edu- 
cated, speaking French fluently, but...... the most 
fashionable ladies’ shoemaker of London.” I 
wonder the Gau/ois does not tell us that Sir Cal- 
eraft is received at Court and dines with the 
Right Honorable Lord John Bull Bright. What 
a funny book one might make by merely collect- 
ing the blunders contained in French newspapers 
when they venture to speak of England or Amer- 
ica! Why can not they hold their tongues? It 
is so easy not to write nonsense. 

The other day, at one oftthe fashionable clubs, 
some one asked : 

** Well, after all, what are M. Emile Ollivier’s 
political opinions ?” 
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**T can easily answer your question,” replied 
aneighbor. ‘‘ Here is the correct list of his opin- 
ions in an acrostic, written, if I am well inform- 
ed, by a young American attaché; 

“*O-rleanist, 
L-egitimist, 
I-m seiatiet 
V-ariable, y 
a, 
E-gotist, 
R-adical.'" 

For my part I do not believe Emile Ollivier 
has so many opinions as that; I consider him a 
truer friend of liberty than many violent declaim- 
ers who talk very loud about their “‘ principles,” 
but who would sell fifty constituencies for a 
chance of a ministerial port-folio, 

The lawyer of Princess de Beauffremont has 
obtained for his client the right of calling up wit- 
nesses in order to prove the charges she brings 
against her husband, and she is very likely to 
obtain the separation she demands. However, 
after reading the correspondence which has been 
made public, it strikes me that the Princess is 
not exactly a model wife. In one of her letters 
to her ‘‘dear Paul” she says: ‘* Indeed, indeed, 
neither of us was intended for wedded life. I'd 
willingly have dispensed with the endless trouble 
of two children to bring up, and the perpetual 
bore of saying two and two are four. I adore 
art, I love science, books, study, and my life 
would have been ideally happy with those eom- 
rades. Nature had made you a good and jolly 
fellow, but domestic annoyances haye soured 
your temper. From all this I conclude that 
marriage is the most infernally stupid of all in- 
stitutions.” One might almost be led to con- 
clude, on reading this passage, that the Princess 
was a *‘ fast” young lady ; but, on the contrary, 
all the wrongs seem to have been on the hus- 
band’s side, For all that, I'd prefer a partner 
who does not look upon marriage as an ‘“‘ infer- 

-Z. 


nally stupid institution.” X.Y 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
By FREDERIC 8, COZZENS. 

I AM a medical man by profession, and a quack 

in practice, Now understand me. Iam a reg- 
ular practitioner—college-bred—studied with old 
Dr. Trichianosis, got a diploma from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, and am empowered 
legally to do what I please with my patients— 
** patients on a monument” (Shakspeare), or un- 
der one? he! he!—and so far am regular, But 
the quackery lies in the way I practice. To tell 
you the truth, [ am by nature a humorist, and 
would dote upon a joke, within the limits of be- 
coming mirth; but I dare not do it. It would 
ruin my practice; I should lose all my patients, 
that is to say, I should lose a// of them, whereas 
now I only lose some of them ; so I have school- 
ed myself to a degree of seriousness that is as 
good as a fortune to me. Here is where I ap- 
plaud myself for being a quack. I believe I 
could even stand by the bedside of old Dr. Phin- 
eas B. Mumps, my rival, and see him depart, 
without a smile on my lips, although I know the 
old rascal has been trying to get my patients 
away all his life, and I know also that I would 
have my pick of his as soon as the breath was 
out of his body. But if I show no outward and 
visible signs of the mirth that rages within me, I 
suffer a great deal from congestion of the jocose 
membranes. That is a complaint not in the 
books, but it ought to be. 

One very cold winter the poor became so 
alarmingly numerous in our village that the price 
of bread and coal nearly doubled in value. The 
consequence was that the Ladies’ United 'Tatting 
and Crochet Association for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the Meritorious Poor held a 
meeting, and it was determined to give an En- 
tertaigment at the village hall for the benefit of 
the unfortunate. But what kind of an entertain- 
ment? Never had any thing in our slow and 
sleepy village been seen beyond lectures and ne- 
gro minstrels; and so when the proposition was 
made ‘‘ to have an amateur theatrical entertain- 
ment,” some of the elderly female officers of the 
meeting nearly fainted away. The Nig Sogo 
was at once indignantly voted down, but the 
thought had taken root, and it was not long be- 
fore it developed itself outside of the Society. 
‘Those members who had the rosiest cheeks and 
the brightest eyes and the softest curls would 
persist in asking serious le, like myself, for 
instance, and the clergy of the different denom- 
inations, whether there really was any harm in 
the performance, if the play had no swearing in 
it, and the funds collected were for a good ob- 
ject. The answers being perfectly satisfactory, 
you should have seen how the contagion spread ! 
Finally it was arranged that there should be an 
amateur performance ; that the word ‘*dramatic” 
should be suppressed, out of regard to the ten- 
der consciences of several families who would 
not attend if it was called by that name, but who 
would subseribe for tickets if it were simply an 
‘*entertainment.” The business of preparation 
was placed in the hands of a committee of gen- 
tlemen, and the time of performance fixed at two 
weeks from date by the ladies of the Society— 
with a request that the play should be Hamlet. 
The committee had but little to do in two weeks. 
They had only to cast the piece so as to allot 
proper persons to the different characters; the 
performers had to study their parts, rehearse, 
and get ready their costumes; the stage man- 
ager had to provide all the scenery; and as the 
rural stage had no conveniences, carpenters were 
to be suborned to supply the necessary slides, 
grooves, gear, and tackle; the property man was 
enjoined to get foils and bowls of poison, skulls 
and spades for the grave-diggers, and every 
thing—so that nothing should be wanting to pre- 
vent our having a lively time of it. 


Oh, how I wanted to play Polonius! I knew 





the part by heart, but it would ruin me in my 
professional practice if I ever ventured to re- 
veal that I had a mind acute enough to discern 
the points of that wonderful character, 

However, the play of Hamlet had to be given 
up. When the committee requested the gentle- 
men, at a subsequent meeting, to write down 
their names on a slip of paper, with the char- 
acters they would be willing to assume in this 
celebrated tragedy, they found in tht hat nine 
names for Hamlet, and not one for any thing 
else. All owing to the influence of Edwin Booth 
no doubt. ‘Then in regard to the carpenter—he 
wanted a month at least to prepare his fixtures. 
As for the scenery, that had not been ordered 
yet. Some of the ladies suggested that we 
might go to the New York theatres and borrow 
some old scenery that they did not want to use. 
But that was objected to upon the ground that 
as regular stage scenery was usually thirty, forty, 
or even fifty feet high, and as our amateur stage 
had a clear head-room of only twelve feet, we 
could not stand up the borrowed scenes even if 
wehad them. Upon which they proposed to play 
Hamlet without scenery. On consideration it 
was found this proposition would not answer. So 
after due deliberation it was determined to aban- 
don Hamlet. and to play the Dead Shot, with 
Bombastes Furioso as the after-piece. Six weeks 
were allowed for the preparation of even these 
slight pieces, but then we had nothing ready, 
and had to get every thing made. 

The Figaro of the whole affair was Mr. Lem- 
priere, the young banker. Under his active man- 
agement the preparations were all completed in 
due time. It invariably happens in amateur per- 
formances that something is forgotten which spoils 
the whole play. Mr. Lempriere forgot nothing. 
He had the scenery painted and the carpenter's 
work completed ; he had the broken china and 
pistols for the Dead Shot; the dash of red paint for 
the supposed death-wound ; the punch-bowl, ladle, 
pipes, tobacco, foils, and boots for Bombastes— 
every thing, in fact, provided, so that the actors 
had nothing to do but to learn their parts. Then 
they were drilled by book, R. H. U. E. and C. 
and exit L. H., and all the choruses were re- 
hearsed on various pianos in our suburban vil- 
lage; and nothing was wanting. I say nothing 
was wanting—I am mistaken—one performer 
was wanting. Every other character in the farce 
and the burlesque was beautifully filled except 
the part of the tall grenadier in the army of 
Bombastes. No one could be found to take 
that part. How I wanted to do it! I was fit- 
ted for the character, being six feet two inches 
high. As the time rolled on toward the opening 
night, and no one volunteered, my fingers’ ends 
thrilled with the pent-up desire within me. No- 
body thought of asking me to play the part—the 
gravest man in Goose Common! So I began to 
fish for an invitation. I called upon Figaro. 
‘* Sir,” said I, in my professional voice, ‘‘I see 
no harm in this proposed entertainment, if con- 
ducted, as it will be, with a due regard to de- 
corum and public opinion, In fact, I do not 
think, grave and serious as is my nature, that I 
would hesitate even to take a part in it myself, 
provided I had no study to perplex me, and that 
I could be so disguised that no one would know 
me, for in all benevolent enterprises for the ben- 
efit of the poor I am ready to lend a helping 
hand, both professionally and otherwise.” There 
was but one prominent thought in the mind of 
Figaro, and that was how to get some ‘one to 
play the tall grenadier. So after hopping about 
in a very ridiculous manner, snapping his fin- 
gers, and surveying my tall thin form with evi- 
dent satisfaction, he said, in a whisper, ‘‘ Sup- 
pose there was just such a character, would you 
undertake it?” ‘* Ah, my friend,” said I, grave- 
ly, ‘‘do not ask me; I would not participate in 
a stage dialogue for the world.” ‘‘ But,” re- 
sponded Figaro, ‘‘if I could find a part in which 
you would not have a word to say; and the 
make-up would so effectually disguise you that 
your own wife would not know you, would you 
——just for this once—be willing to undertake it 
for the sake of helping a benevolent enterprise ?” 

**Tf there were such a part, and nobody else 
could be had to fill it, I might promise to do it, 
for the sake of hu—man—i—ty !” 

** Then,” said he, taking out his tablets, ‘‘ you 
are hooked for the tall soldier in the army of 
Bombastes. Here's the play; study your part; 
no rehearsal needed ; I'll tell nobody, you'll tell 
nobody— 

‘Nobody, nobody, nobody, no!’ 
and nobody will be the wiser,” and he went on 
reciting his part— 
“*Loved Distaffina! Now, by my scars I vow, 

Scars got—I haven't time to tell you how; 

By all the risks my fearless heart hath run 

Risks of g!l shapes, bludgeon, sword, and gun, 

1 traps, the patrol, bailiff shrewd—and dun; 

By the great bunch of laurels on my brow, 

e’er did thy charms exceed their present glow !"" 

But I had to interrupt him and take my leave. 

Doctor Seneca booked for the big soldier in 
Bombastes Furioso! How completely I'll dis- 
guise myself, and how I'll astonish them—wife 
and all! Lempriere is a banker, and knows how 
to keep a secret; how I'll roll mine like a rich 
morsel under the tongue! Nobody shall ever 
know who played the part of the tall soldier, and 
I will play it so they will all want to know; and 
won’t I hear of it-when I visit my patients next 
morning! Let me see what the text says : 

“R. Enter Bombastes, attended by one drummer, 
one fifer, and two soldiers, all very materially differ- 
ing in size.” 

I do not know how the others will appear ; but I 
- very materially differ in size from three of 
them. 

That very night I began to prepare. I could 
not have had a more favorable opportunity. My 
wife had gone to the United Tatting and Crochet 
Association, as it was the regular night; my man, 
Dutch Joe, drove her there in the family chariot, 
which consisted of one horse and a yehicle that, 
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for want of a better name, I had christened the 
Rigmarole. That I might not be disturbed, I 
went down in the kitchen to tell the girls they 
need not attend to the office grate, as I would see 
to it myself; that they might bring up a pitcher 
of cold water; and if they wished to visit the 
neighbors’ girls, they might go for a couple of 
hours, which favor they did not refuse. So, go- 
ing up to my office again, I sat down and smil- 
ingly began to think over affairs. In the first 
lace, I must have a heavy black mustache and 
rd; they could cam be procured dn the city. 
But then my nose was long, straight, andgthin— 
a peculiar nose. What was I to th it? 
Over a black mustache and beard if*would be 
more ee noted—perhaps recognized 
at once. ere was not another nose like it in 
Goose Common. ‘t the tip be turned up 
with a thread runn ind my ears so as to 
make a snub of it? I it, and it was capital 
in effect ; but the sharp-edged thread was highly 
irritating to the pugnacious organ. That wouldn't 
do. Could I enlarge my nostrils by stuffing them 
full of cotton? I tried this; but nature—always 
ready with contrivances of her own to rid herself 
of encumbrances—came to the rescue with such 
a tremendous sneeze, as I was packing the cotton 
into its place, that it blew both plugs out and 
across the room. So that had to be abandoned. 
At last an idea struck me as feasible. We had 
plenty of garden seéds in Dutch Joe’s room, and 
among the rest a quantity of dried Lima beans. 
I would get a couple of these beans, glue them 
fast with Spaulding’s patent glue to the outside 
of my ‘‘nosterils,” as Chaucer calls them; and 
as a Lima bean is precisely the shape of a large 
nostril, they would do admirably. ‘Then over 
them I would lay a piece of wet, diaphanous 
isinglass plaster, which would adhere so closely 
to the bridge and beans of the reconstructed or- 
gan that all would appear as one; and then I 
would paint all up to look as showy as possible. 
My wife would not be home for go hours ; I had 
no professional calls to make; all was quiet in- 
doors; and it does not take long to glue two 
beans to your nose, cover them with a wet plas- 
ter, and wait until it dries, while you are getting 
the carmine paint ready. j 
Howbeit the white shiny Limas shone through 
the thin, skin-colored plaster like white blisters 
—or, to speak professionally, like a couple of 
cysts provided with plentiful supplies of pus. 
While the plaster was gradually drying I fash- 
ioned a comic eyebrow with burned cork over 
my left eye; but the first one being a failure I 
was trying another one higher up, and had part- 
ly finished number two when I heard the door- 
bell ring. As I supposed the hired girl would 
attend the door I paid no attention to it, but the 
ringing continuing, the thought flashed across 
my mind that both the girls had gone out. So 
I thought I would peel my nose and take off the 
accoutrements before I opened the door. But 
the plaster was dried hard; and as the bell kept 
up a continuous jingle, I thought that somebody 
might require instant medical advice, and, nose 
in hand, I openéd the door, and in walked the 
Rev. Dr. Job Baldblather, the eloquent Old 
School Presbyterian divine, whose sermon on last 
Sunday had been leveled at theatrical perform- 
ances in general, and at this entertainment in 
particular—and his wife. He had the richest 
congregation in Goose Common, many of them 
afflicted with good old-fashioned chronic com- 
plaints. I was his family physician ; his patron- 
age secured the very pearls of his congregation ; 
and here I was, caught with a nose half-drama- 
tized! Fortunately the hall-lamp was only dim- 
ly burning, and he had not seen much as yet. 
**We saw your office-lamp shining through 
the blinds,” said he, in a pretty gruff voice, *‘ and 
we knew you were at home—no, not in the par- 
lor” —(I was in hopes to get them seated there in 
the parlor in the dark, and under pretense of 
getting a light, plunge my nose in warm water 
and relieve it of all encumbrances)—‘“ no, not in 
the parlor,” said he; ‘* we will go in the office. 
Mrs. Baldblather’s tonsils are swelled to an enor- 
mous size, and she has come to you for advice.” 

Could any thing be more unfortunate? In 

that office was a Carcel-lamp of great brilliancy, 
a burned cork, rouge, strips of adhesive plaster, 
a play-book, and a bowl of Lima beans! Some- 
thing must be done. I instantly threw a news- 
paper over the dramatic materials, and exposing 
my nasal organ to their astonished view, waited 
to hear what they would say. Great Jones 
Street! how it frightened them! Mrs. Baldblath- 
er threw up her hands and eyes and bleated like 
a lamb; and the eloquent divine gazed at my 
apparition of a nose with an expression in his 
spectacles such as Brutus might have put on 
when he saw the ghost of Cxsar’s Roman nose 
at Philippi! yi 

A happy thought rose in my mind. ‘You 
see,” said I, “how poor men of science suffer 
that multitudes may be benefited! I am try- 
ing experiments on my nose. By a topical ap- 
plication to the skin an irritation is produced 
which raises the cuticle in the form of a vesicle 
filled with serous fluid. You will perceive,” said 
I, laying my forefinger upon the right-hand bean, 
** the peculiar shape of this sack or bag—” Just 
then the door-bell rang again, but I had now an 
excuse ready—a plausible one, that would ex- 
plain every thing; and I would not have cared 
if all the congregation of the Rev. Dr. Baldblath- 
er called upon me; so, as bold as a lion, I went 
to the door and opened it. 

It was my friend Figaro. As soon as he 
caught a dim glimpse of my spectre of a nose and 
comic eyebrow he burst into such an uproarious 
fit of laughter that the house echoed with it. 
**Capital!” he shouted out. ‘Oh, Doctor, 
what a genius you have for the comic! That 
nose will bring down the house! Oh ho! ho! 
ho! Youintend to paint it red—a true Bardolph- 
ian nose! Oh ho! ho! ho!” In vain I pulled 
him by the arm and pointed to the office door, 


, and lined with sky-blue silk of a little darker 





and with shrugs and gestures signified that I had 
company. ‘The nose and the double eyebrow 
ruined all my attempts at any thing like a re- 
monstrative or appealing expression. At last I 
quieted him, whispered the state of the case in 
his ear, opened the study door, and ushered him 
into the presence of Dr. Baldblather, who was 
furiously reading the I had used as a 
screen, while his wife was inspecting the dramat- 
ic materials which had been hidden under it. 

An instant had searcely ela before the 
sound of wheels was heard rapidly approaching, 
sudden jerks of the bell continued uninterrupt- 
edly, and I had to admit a third visitor, It was 
Dutch Joe, my gardener, groom, and charioteer. 
His head was hanging down so that he did not 
perceive my altered visage; his arms were swing- 
ing from side to side; to my surprise he was 
weeping violently, ‘‘Oh, Doctor, your wife is 
maybe-det!” ‘ Dead?” “Yes, she hat a cat- 
fit at de singin’ schule, and I dink she’s det and 
gone by dis dime. All de laties drow der scissor 
and der spools and der neetles; some for vater 
vent; some opened der vintoes, some to cry be- 
gin; oh, mein Himmel! and some say ‘ Joe, run 
‘tor de Doctor!’ Der old hoss is most use up, I 
tfve so quick as you never see ; hooray up, Doc- 
tor, maybe she’s det so soon dat you never more 
will see if she don’t be alife yet.” Good Heavens! 
swam around! ‘The awful intelligence 
Joseph had been heard in the office, 
ly came out in the hall. I was bun- 
e vehicle as Dr. Baldblather whispered 
» ‘* This is a judgment upon you ;” and 
moment I was whirling toward the fatal 
Society rooms where, perhaps, I would be too 
late to receive even a parting recognition from 
my angel of a wife! At these thoughts I sobbed 
out aloud, and Joe joined me in a howl of sympa- 
thetic grief. 

We reached the church, in the basement of 
which were the rooms of the Society; down the 
stairs I flew, burst into the lecture-room, and 
there found my wife lying upon pillows on a sort 
of sofa, looking as pale as a ghost, but still alive. 
In fact, the rooms having been overheated was 
the cause of her fainting away, which had so 








frightei Dutch Joe. ‘* My angel, what is the 
matter, you?” I cried, as I affectionately 
folded her in my arms ; but she caught a glimpse 


of my nose, did not recognize me, gave a yawp, 
and fainted away again as dead as Jephthah’s 
daughter, 

Nearly all the ladies of the U. T. &C. A. 
screamed and flew out of the lecture-room. Joe, 
who had not had a view of my frontispiece before, 
and who was naturally superstitious, gave a yell, 
and bolted also. The flying congregation soon 
brought in the excellent clergyman who had 
charge of the parish to which the United Tatting 
and Crochet Association belonged; they also 
brought in Dr. Phineas B. Mumps, my rival; 
Dr. Baldblather and his wife followed hard upon 
our heels; Figaro summoned all the dramatis 
persone ; the Society ladies all flocked inside 
again; all the village vagabonds gathered about 
the windows and peered through them; my wife 
had her hands chafed, and wet rags wrapped 
around her head. I went to the vestry-room, 
procured a bowl of hot water, and unnosed 
myself; my wife recovered, but I lost my very 
best patients. The fault was, not that I had 
constructed a nose of Lima beans, but that I had 
been caught while making it. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 
HE Emperor, who has been passing six days 
at th: camp at Chalons with the Prince Im- 
perial, has just returned; he looks in excellent 
health, and does not seem troubled about the 
new elections which havé just sent the terrible 
Rochefort to the Chamber. Neither does Paris 
seem greatly moved thereby; for fétes are in 
course of preparation, and people even still dance, 
which is permitted by a very cold season. Yes- 
terday there were fires in almost all the grates. 
The Viceroy of Egypt thinks our climate fright- 
ful, fancying that it is always so in summer. 

The exposition of painting is closed, and wo- 
men have carried off the honors there as regards 
portraits. Nelly Jacquemart, who exhibited the 
fine portrait of M, Duruy, our Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has received a hundred and twen- 
ty thousand francs’ worth of orders within a few 
months, She asks ten thousand francs for her 
portraits, and she is right. 

The lady artists have adopted a kind of cos- 
tume that calls to mind the Bloomer dress so 
much ridiculed ten years since; and women of 
fashion are beginning to imitate them. We will 
describe these costumes in our next letter. 

The Emperor and Empress are going this week 
to breakfast at Mouchy, with their cousin Prin- 
cess Anna Murat. Mouchy is one of the finest 
castles of France, situated near Beauvais. Peo- 
ple are already talking of the exquisite toilettes 
that are being prepared for the féte. That of 
the Empress will be a dress of milk-blne taffeta, 
trimmed with lace mixed with black embroidery 
and mixed white, blue, and black passementerie. 
‘These mixed passementeries are becoming very 
fashionable. The dress is trimmed en tablier in 
front with a series of blue flounces, over which 
falls white lace embroidered with black. There 
is a reactionary skirt, which can be looped up at 





pleasure with black velvet agrafes in the form 
of large bees. ‘The corsage has a long basque, 
which describes two long points on the side and 
a postillion basque behind; this basque is edged 
with similar lace. ‘The sleeves are full, pointed, 


shade than the dress, disclosing a puffed under- 
sleeve of black and white lace. Hat of rice straw, 
with large blue and white feathers, thrown back, 
and fastened by a square bow of narrow gros 
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grain. The hat is turned up behind, with a 


black velvet facing. Should the Empress be 
prevented from wearing this dress on account of 
the heat, which may come on at any day, she 
will wear one of those suits of écra foulard, 
trimmed with strips of embroidered muslin, to 
which she is so parti this season. ‘This kind 
of toilette may be made extremely elegant, ac- 
cording to the beauty of the embroidery that 
goes with it. Exquisite embroideries are there- 
fore prepared for the flounces, and these flounces 
are edged with very fine, narrow Valenciennes. 
Scotch plaids are also very much worn. 

A great dinner has been given at the Tuileries 
in honor of the Khedin, as the Viceroy of Egypt 
is called. At this dinner the Empress appeared 
in a white muslin toilette, trimmed with bouil- 
lonnés, through which were run Scotch plaid 
ribbons, tied in bows at intervals. Her adjust- 
ed basquine with deep skirt was of Scotch plaid 
silk, and her hair was arranged in torsades @ 
Cantique, in which Albert, her hair-dresser, had 
fixed balls of lapis lazuli, malachite, and small 
garnets, the whole interspersed with diamonds. 

Thereshave been sundry brilliant marriages of 
court personages this week—among others, sev- 
eral widows. Among the most iful toi- 
lettes worn by the latter should be” @ited that 
of the Comtesse de, Sonage, of pearl-gray, em- 
broidered with branches of white lilac mixed 
with a little light green foliage. Large ad- 
justed casaque of white lace, the panier puff 
indicated by a very deep lace flounce, with the 
heading covered with a white silk fringe, de- 
seribing a festoon between each point, with a 
slender green and white tassel, longer than the 
fringe, in each festoon. Small white lace hat, 
which was really nothing more than a lace co- 
quille, on which was set a crown of white lilac, 
with a long trailing spray of the same flower. 
Several others of the ladies likewise wore dresses 
of silk embroidered by hand. ‘Those who were 
no longer young had black dresses, with gar- 
lands of spring tlowers on the three flounces on 
the bottom; but single flowers are more stylish 
than clusters, and the prettiest of all on black 
is the golden-button or the many-shaded violet. 
Brocaded dresses are much less worn than those 
which are embroidered, and, in fact, are no lon- 
ger very fashionable. 

Evrane DE Marsy. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CCASPONALLY statistics ot the most start- 
ling character come to light, revealing the 
extent to which the pernicious practice of opi- 
um-eating is indulged in by those in our very 
midst. Yet we would fain discredit some of the 
alarming statements made in regard to respect- 
able men and women in New York city. A hab- 
it so ruinous to mind and body the thoughtful 
and intelligent must shrink from with horror. 
But there is no doubt of the fact that thousands 
are slaves to this deadly drug. 

It is said that even in temperate New England 
millions of dollars are expended yearly in the 
purchase of opium in various forms by those 
addicted to its daily use. An investigation re- 
cently made shows that in the city of St. Louis 
not less than five hundred dollars’ worth of opi- 
um is sold every day which never passes through 
the hands of the pharmaceutist, but is consumed 
as a stimulant. A physician of extended prac- 
tice estimates that three thousand persons in 
that city are confirmed opium-eaters; while the 
lowest estimate is about half that number. Those 
who indulge in this habit year after year find 
themselves obliged to increase the dose con- 
stantly in order to produce the desired effect. 
One lady in St. Louis has for the last ten years 
used opium, and now demands an ounce of laud- 
anum daily to render life endurable. Sad indeed 
is the first step into such fearful bondage. 





Central Park is becoming the scene of roman- 
tic and mysterious events. Such, at least, is the 
current report, although we do not happen to 
have been an eye-witness of any thing there par- 
ticularly strange and ghostly. The latest story 
is concerning a young lady from “one of the 
best families” of the city, who was a few years 
ago engaged to be married, and the wedding-day 
appointed. But on that very day her lover was 
found dead near one of the lakes in the Central 
Park, and the cause of his death never satisfacto- 
rily ascertained. The maiden mourned bitterly ; 
but time lessened her bereavement, and she again 
became engaged to be married. A short time ago 
—so the story goes—the young couple, while 
driving through the Park, descended from their 
carriage and seated themselves on a rustic bench 
near the water’s edge. Suddenly a wild scream 
was heard, coming apparently from the midst 
of the flock of sleeping swans, and one of the 
graceful birds was seen hastening toward them. 
The swan landed and went directly to the young 
lady and nestled close to her side, manifesting 
great delight, but hissed at the gentleman, and 
showed great repugnance to him. This con- 
tinued half an hour. The lady, impressed with 
the adventure, returned a second and a third 
time to the seat, and each time the swan detect- 
ed her presence among the many visitors and 
hastened to her side. At length she realized that 
this was near the spot where her former lover 
met his death, and was convinced that his spirit 
had met her in the form of this swan! She re- 
turned home, shut herself up, and refused to see 
any one. Such is the romance of the Park! 





Grace Greenwood tells a story illustrating a 
new method of curing those who are inclined to 
suicide. The father of a family, after two at- 
tempts to make way with himself, at length suc- 
ceeded in shooting himself through the heart. 
His widow—an energetic, sensible woman—per- 
ceived that her eldest daughter was inclined 
to follow in the footsteps of her father, even 
unto death. The mother watched her daughter 
narrowly, and one day found her soon after she 
had swung herself off from an old chest in the 
garret. She cut her down, and tenderly brought 
her to. Then, taking the knotted halter, she 
vigorously laid it over her shoulders, saying: 
“Ti put a stop to this — I'm not 
a-going to have it run in our family, Pll have 
you understand.” This treatment was success- 
ful in checking the mental disease. 
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Xylography is a name applied to an invention 
by which the veins and tibre-marks of wood are 
rep 







duced on paper. A finely-marked plank 
is taken, and its surface, after being perfectly 
planed, is treated with a chemical preparation 

ich has the effect of opening the pores of the 
and, at the same time, of thoroughly hard- 
g the fibre. In this way an intaglio print- 
ing-surface is obtained, from which fac-similes 
can be worked by hundreds, just as from a cop- 
per or steel plate engraving. Where it is desir- 
able to exhibit the grain on an irregular sur- 
face, the paper copy is used as a transfer; it is 
wrapped around the receiving object while the 
color is moist, and»then withdrawn, so as to 
leave its impression behind it. The name zylog- 
raphy, however, has already been applied to the 
wood-engraver’s art. 





In Paris “findings are not keepings,”’ and no 
less than from eighteen to twenty thousand ob- 
jects found upon the public way are deposited 
by the finders. at a special dépét for that pur 
pose in the course of the year. About an equal 
number of articles left in public vehicles are 
similarly deposited. These waifs and strays are 
all stowi within the prefecture of police, 
in an ing Magazine, which forms a perfect 
bazar of odds and ends of the most heterogene- 
ous charatter, every one numbered, ticketed, 
classed, and arranged in marvelous order, wait- 
ing to be reclaimed by its lawful owner. The 
room where all the more valuable objects ; e 
deposited contains twelve immense presses fil ed 
with watches, chains, rouleaux of gold coin, 
bank-notes, diamonds, and jewelry of every 
kind, and there are commonly in these presses 
no less than twelve thousand unclaimed articles. 
The general dépét comprises nine large rooms, 
furnished from top to bottom with shelves, 
upon which are piled objects of every shape, 
size, nature, and value—cashmere shawls and 
sabots, hand-organs and artificial flowers, kitch- 
en utensits and pocket-books, bunches of keys 
and curry-combs. The number of objects in the 
dépét at one time is usually about forty thou- 
sand. Ordmarily the number of canes, umbre!- 
las, and parasols is at least fifteen thousand. 
All articles, if not reclaimed within a year, are 
handed back to the finders, who are required, 
however, to keep them two years and a day be- 
fore they are legally entitled to dispose of them. 
Although Parisians are perfectly aware of the 
existence of this dépét, comparatively few take 
the trouble to inquire there for any lost article ; 
every one thinking /is property is certain to 
have fallen into dishonest hands. 

Some startling revelations have recently been 
made in regard to the impure condition of the 
Croton water, resulting from gas-works, slaugh- 
ter-houses, and other filthy establishments hav- 
ing been erected on the banks of the Croton Riv- 
er or its tributaries, and thus the poisonous ref- 
use being emptied into its waters. It is stated 
that in some sections the water of the Croton 
River has become so foul that even cattle refuse 
to drink it. The residents of New York city 
may be thankful that this matter is being inves- 
tigated ; and there is every reason to believe that 
it will receive the careful attention it deserves 
at the hands of the Metropolitan Board of 
Health. Pure water is indispensable to life and 
comfort. 










The arrangements for the opening of the Suez 
Canal in October are fully developed. The Vice- 
roy of Egypt proposes to entertain his guests 
with unprecedented magnificence. On the banks 
of the canal are to be erected lodges, construct- 
ed, fitted, and decorated so as to be reproductive 
of the characteristics of the several countries to 
which the guests belong. Public amusements 
are to be provided for the recreation of the as- 
semblage, which promises to be brilliant and va- 
riedin character. It is confidently expected that 
the Empress of the French will appear in per- 
son; if this be the case, the Emperor Francis 
Toseph of Austria will be present. The heir 

resumptive of the Italian Crown will repre- 
ent King Victor Emanuel ; the King of Prus- 
ia will send a member of the Royal family ; 
ind the Prince of Wales, possibly accompa- 
nied by Prince Arthur, will represent Queen 
Victoria. The event is, therefore, likely to be 
one of extraordinary grandeur, and will doubt- 
less pass off with great éclat. Its international 
significance well warrants these manifestations 
of this world-wide interest. 








A Maine paper says that a New York paper of 

[a certain date contained the astonishing news 

that fifteen hundred bushels of strawberries were 

picked in Cobden, Maine, in one day, for the 

Chicago market; and pathetically adds, “‘ If we 

only knew where Cobden was, what a rush there 
would be!”’ 





Rose culturists experience great difficult: in 
preserving their favorite plants from the ravaye* 
of destroying insects. After numerous experi 
ments, the most sure remedy for the rose-slug, 
plant-lice, red spider, canker-worm, and other 
garden pests, is said to be a solution of whale- 
oil soap, in the proportion of two pounds of 
soap to fifteen gallons of water. A common 
sprinkler will be sufficient for applying this mix- 
ture to the upper side of the leaf, but a garden 
syringe is necessary to reach the under side. 
The solution does not injure the leaves. 





By various novel processes paper is now made 
into all sorts of garments, even those which need 
to be both strong and flexible. It can be sewed 
together, and make as strong a seam as the 
woven fabrics it is intended to replace. Petti- 
coats, curtains, bed-spreads, table-covers, furni- 
ture covers, and even shoes, are made of this 
material. 

Celery, that delicious vegetable, now a com- 
mon article of diet, is said to have come into use 
in the following manner: An Italian nobleman, 
in a paroxysm of passion, slew his only brother. 
The Church condemned him for three years to a 
monastery, to prayer and penitence, his food to 
be of the weeds which grew in the inclosure 
about his prison ; celery, bleached in the shade 
of the cloister, then became a favorite food ; 
and when released from his confinement he 
transplanted the weed to his garden; it was 
set in trenches to bleach it, and to make it crisp 
and tender. He was a leader in fashionable life, 
and celery became at first a garnishment for the 
table, and then a luxury. 
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TWO TO ONE. 

**Do not speak of the mischievous urchin,” 
Was my mother’s unceasing refrain ; 

**He fulfills every promise of pleasure 
With shame, disappointment, and pain. 

Though young, when your friend he’s a serpent ; 
Though little, a giant, your foe.” 

How strange! that a child, and so naughty, 
To maidens full grown can work woe. 


Yet one evening my cousin and Colin, 
Where violets bloom in the wood 

Like the sky shedding blue through the branches, 
Were calling him all that is good. 

They murmured, in passionate whispers, 
His praises; then worshiped anew, 

Till my heart beat quite fast as I listened, 
And I wondered which story was true. 


By chance (so he said) I met Robin, 
And mentioned the doubt I was in. 
His busy black eyes became downcast, 

And he blushed from his hat to his chin; 
‘*Single-handed in yain J have fought him,” 
He sighed: ‘‘ Your dear mother is right ; 
But the boy we together might conquer, 
Being then two to one in the fight.” 


I agreed. We began with a struggle, 
On sealing the bond in his way ; 
Next, with jealousy, heartache, and pouting, 
Love seemed to be losing the day. 
But his art! spite of mother’s remonstrance, 
Backed by cousin, how think you he won? 
By reducing the odds down to even, 
And turning us two into One. 





EMPTY THRONES. 


SAY it began with Mrs. Erebus’s trip to the 

country. If you inquire how I know that, I 
answer, who should know better the secrets of a 
family than that family’s fairy godmother? And 
if you are inclined to sneer at such unsubstantial 
authority, the editor of the Bazar begs leave to 
assure you that her ‘‘own correspondent” from 
fairy-land is a reliable person. I repeat that it 
commenced with that trip to the country; and 
if you demand, why, then, did I not prevent it? 
there you touch on the sorest grievance of guard- 
ian spirits. Because I was not able. Because 
we are never able to bring about either good or 
evil; but, foreseeing the event from the very be- 
ginning, are compelled to look on in silence. 
Angelica flourishes past in her best and only silk, 
and I know perfectly that she will come back in 
an hour dripping and with all her feathers cling- 
ing to her; but I am not permitted to say, take 
an umbrella. The baby is brought into the 
treacherous draught that will send it to the grave. 
Charlie makes his best bow to the girl who will 
break his heart. Betty courtesies to the woman 
who will steal her lover. Paterfamilias comes 
home chuckling over the investment that will 
land them all in the third-story back-room. And 
through it all my condition— 

To what shall I liken my condition? Recall 
the clergyman whom you have watched as, at 
the height of his sermon, he is about to bring 
down his unconscious hand on a wasp. Now he 
misses it, now he brushes it, now he is going to 
grasp it, now it has stung him; and the hyster- 
ical giggle with which you observe this climax is 
the best possible epitome of my mental state. 
Always to be holding the breath while the match 
that will finally fire the house burns slowly and 
unsuspected in a mouse-hole—that represents my 
condition. 

So, though unable to prevent the Erebus scan- 
dal, I still deciare that I foresaw it; that I can 
date its beginning and accurately trace its prog- 
ress; and that it was only to be expected.. I am 
aware that this is not the popular theory. Only 
the other evening I assisted at a sort of moral 
auto da fé, over which presided the prettiest and 
most pitiful matrons in town; and the victim, 
Erebus, dressed in. robes horribly painted with 
evil reports, was condemned as a reprobate, with- 
out reason. ‘* With such a wife,” declared the 
jury, in a paroxysm of virtuous indignation, 
“*there could be no possible excuse.” Which, 
under the cireumstances, is very much like de- 
claring, if you send your Peter where you know 
there are a dozen well-developed cases of small- 
pox, that he has no possible excuse for catching it. 
“* Tf he received provocation,” cries Mrs. Grun- 
dy; “‘even the smallest! But no; his wife was 
young, lovely, amiable; his home a paradise ; 
the man is urged only by his natural baseness.”’ 

Now, dear Mrs. Grundy, I don’t care very 
much for you; but there is a moral in the Ere- 
bus scandal for many other dear little women, 
and there was a cause! I am treading on diffi- 
cult and delicate ground. There are many per- 
sons who hold that it is so much a man’s duty to 
do what is right that only to hint how a weak 
humanity may fail is an encouraging of vice and 
a flying in the face of morality. And Heaven 
forbid that I should even seem to extenuate Ere- 
bus’s vices! But there were reasons; and other 
young matrons will do well to ponder them. 

When I «ay the trouble commenced with that 
unfortunate trip to the country, I use the word as 
we say a plant begins to grow when we first spy 
two little green leaves above-ground. To bring 
about those two green leaves there must first have 
happened a complicated chemical process in the 
tiny seed underground; and though Mrs. Ere- 
bus’s tour was the visible sprouting-time of all 
the conseqaent scandal and unhappiness, the 
seeds were sown long before. It is simply as- 
tonishing what an advantage nature gives the 
wife in the beginning, and how she squanders 
it! how she trifles with it! in what haste she 
is to be rid of it! I am an old fairy godmo- 
ther, and many a fair young bride have I seen 
brought to her home. And—it is hardly nec- 
essary to admit—there are husbands who are 
prigs, and husbands who are brutes, and hus- 





bands who are fools. But your average hus- 
band is a kindly man, a little awe-struck at 
finding himself the possessor of what looks to 
him superior goodness and purity, and charmed 
with his bride’s girlish ignorance and dainty 
ways. And again I say, in the beginning, the 
woman has the advantage. Here is a future 
kingdom for her, if she can conquer it. 

Mrs. Erebus was one of your peach-blossom, 
blushing little women, with soft clear eyes, so 
that it was not easy to suppose that any thing 
petty or shrewish could stir within her; and 
young Erebus reverenced her as something bet- 
ter than himself. At home she had been sim- 
ply the second girl in the family. Her mother 
scolded her about her sewing. Her elder sis- 
ter snubbed her. Her father sent her to find 
the paper. She was obliged to hesitate about 
asking for a new sash, and to diplomatize when 
she wanted a second bonnet. Now she was 
queen, and Erebus her vassal; and it is not 
wonderful if these sudden honors dizzied her. 
But then she should have known that this first 
royalty is only royalty on trial. A woman who 
has at once energy and sweetness may conquer 
her home and her husband, and rule to the end 
by love and goodness. She may prove that she 
is what her husband fancied—at once his solace 
and his help; but if she fails she will be deposed, 
and it will not be the man alone who is to blame. 

Now how was it with Mrs. Erebus? Nothing 
could be further from her thoughts than any 
such deposition. She took her throne as a mat- 
ter of right. A man is bound to love his wife, 
and therefore he will, and there was no need to 
trouble her head any more about the matter. 
Erebus came home with plans and politics, and 
she gaped in the middle, or interrupted him to 
know what she should do with her salmon-colored 
silk. There was trouble with-ovens and seam- 
stresses, and she visited it on her husband's head. 
In the beginning Erebus was fond of excursions, 
and often proposed them; but Mrs. Erebus al- 
most invariably snubbed him. She had a dress- 
maker, or preserves, or a headache, and could 
not come. There were other times when Ere- 
bus thought fit to light a cigar and go out, and 
coming back was pretty sure to find his wife in 
tears, and immediately felt ready to accuse him- 
self of any crime, such was his consternation at 
the piteous spectacle. 

** You are tired of me,” gurgled Mrs. Erebus ; 
**yvou prefer your cigar and your friends ;” and 
though Erebus did not sign articles then and 
there binding himself to eschew both friends and 
cigars, yet her victory was complete, her triumph 
perfect. Erebus learned to feel himself a guilty 
man on both counts, and to watch apprehensive- 
ly for domestic storms. I have positively seen 
him abase himself in the hope of averting these 
last, and after all they were as inevitable as 
equinoctial gales. Mrs. Erebus was not a shrew- 
ish woman, Do not misunderstand me. As a 
rule she never scolded; but she was apt to be 
mournful and martyrized. Erebus was afflicted 
half his time with a vague sense of being a mon- 
ster, and a damp sense of unhappiness too often 
pervaded the whole establishment. Then she 
nagged at him, pleasantly but continually, about 
his smoking, about his glass of claret, about his 
friend Tom Laraway, about his club; and in 
most cases she won the victory. 

But who was that general who by dint of 
many victories ruined himself? These are very 
small matters, Madam; buat not long ago three 
great nations went to war about a key—a small- 
er matter still. Little by little there faded from 
Erebus that soft vision that had lured him into 
matrimony. The sunny little wife, who should 
be gentle, and loving, and wise, and charitable— 
something sweeter and better than everyday wo- 
man—was an excellent mother, a perfect house- 
wife, a siperb manager, and a pretty woman and 
a devout; but she was not the gentle and noble 
woman of whom Erebus dreamed. When there 
was a quarrel with Mrs. Jones (very good and 
respectable people will quarrel, you know), Mrs. 
Erebus carried on the feud with the tenacity of 
an Iroquois, and Erebus tried in vain to act as 
peace-maker between them. When Mrs. Erebus 
was jealous of a certain little flirting widow, she 
listened neither to her husband nor to reason. 

‘*My dear,” said her mother, ‘‘men think 
much less than we of attentions which they be- 
stow on almost every woman; but granting you 
are right, the way to win back your husband is 
not by coldness, scolding, and hysterics.” But 
Mrs. Erebus disregarded alike this prudent ad- 
vice and the protestations of her husband. An 
excellent woman, but mulish, narrow-minded, 
and selfish. You see Erebus was used to her 
prettiness, and he found her in many other re- 
spects inferior to himself. He was hardened 
against tears and scenes that were of such com- 
mon occurrence. In spite of himself she was 
the “‘ beware” posted over all his pleasures, the 
‘*if” in all his plans; and he told himself with 
a half sigh that it was the way of the world, 
and that sooner or later a man must get rid of 
his romance. And then— 

Mrs. Erebus was no longer queen. Nobody 
knew it as yet, not the man himself, but her 
throne stood empty! 

There are many such empty thrones, my 
dears; ay, where you least suspect it. Often- 
times they are shut away, and the delicious 
sweetness of that time when the young wife was 
queen, though husband and wife jog on respect- 
ably enough, and without even a suspicion of 
scandal—so often that where you find a happy- 
voiced woman, who is with her husband like a 
lover, you note it. But these dethroned sover- 
eigns are generally the last to discover it. Mrs. 
Erebus never questioned with herself concerning 
her kingdom. She was faithful; she was pru- 
dent. She never neglected her husband’s din- 
ners, his shirts, or his children. She was con- 
scious of prettiness and accomplishments. What 
mre could a man desire? When she persisted 
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about that trip to the country she only asked to 
do as other wives do, and because a chi of 
air was desirable for herself and the ; 
and when Erebus opposed it, she told him flatly 
‘that he acted from selfish motives, and that if 
he could come once a day instead of once in a 
week or a fortnight, then he would view the 
matter in a very different light.” 

I dare say that he Was selfish, and that the 


change was desirable; but it is erve a pity, 
Madam, to teach your husband ‘to witht 


you. Some women are very eager t0 
lesson, and very apt with petalaat replies. ‘Tt 
is a man’s duty to prefer his wife” entire 


world, and a Saxon woman should disdain the 
arts of a Circassian slave; and, moreover, there 
are two sides to the question, and a man should 
be as anxious to please his wife as the wife her 
husband.” All of which is undoubtedly true ; 
but I am writing for the present generation of 
wives, and the happiness of that present genera- 
tion is undoubtedly in the hands of their hus- 
bands. The best of men are human; and men are 
tempted—you in your quiet, guarded lives can 
hardly know how sorely and constantly tempted. 
Why not, then, make provision for these facts in 
your daily life, though there ought to be no need 
of such provision ? 

Mrs. Erebus made no such proyision. She 
earried her point with Erebus; she carefully 
provided with cook for Mr. Erebus’s comfort, 
and went away to the mountains two chil- 
dren, three trunks, and a clear co . For 
Erebus, he had yielded the point,-but he was 
still sulky at being deserted. He came home to 
a dinner that looked one-sided and huddled, and 
had no taste in it. He missed his children, and 
shuddered at the furniture done up in linen baize, 
and the general ghostliness of the house. He 
smoked his cigar, and read the evening paper. 
He strolled to the theatre, and was vexed to be 
alone while every body else had somebody to talk 
with. A week of this existence drove him al- 
most past his patience, and he was not consoled 
by a day’s sojourn now and then in a stifling room 
with his wife, two children, and the mosquitoes. 

He was exactly in the condition to hang him- 
self on the first comfortable peg that should offer, 
and you may be sure that such pegs are never 
long in offering. He met Simpson, and Simpson 
insisted that he should drop in. As fate would 
have it, dropping in, he found there other de- 
serted husbands like himself. There was an es- 
caped school-boy feeling in the very air, and all 
the zest of stolen pleasure in the dinner—so dif- 
ferent from the one-sided dinner at home. Mr, 
Erebus was as jolly as in his bachelor days, And 
what stood between him and that golden time? 
An excellent woman, in the housekeeping, man- 
aging, economical sense, whom Erebus involun- 
tarily connected with prohibitions and lectures ; 
about whom, perforce, he had long ago dismissed 
all romance ; and who had insisted on leaving 
him by himself for three months for change of air. 

Poor Mrs. Erebus! I am afraid Mr. 
Erebus changed the air also. And if Mrs. Erebus 
could have seen him on his Sunday excursions, 
or looked in on him lounging from one theatre to 
another! And I wonder how he became ac- 

uainted with Miss lesea! Somebody said 
thet Simpson introd him; and it is certain 
that Erebus went there at first just to see a face 
softer and prettier than the cook’s. Erebus was 
a sociable man—always fond of women’s society. 
He asked Miss Anglesea and her friends to drive, 
and to the theatres, because he was tired of 
moping about alone; and his letters to Mrs. 
Erebus, which at first insisted viciously on her 
retirn, grew, I am bound to say, more reasonable 
and complaisant. 

“* He was glad that the air agreed with them 
all so well. Stay till she was tired; and she 
need not concern herself for him. He was get- 
ting on famously, and was as jolly as a grig.” 

Now Mrs. Erebus did not know what a grig 
might be; but no sooner had she received the 
assurance that her husband was comfortable than 
she was seized with a burning desire to know 
what made him so. And finding herself no lon- 
ger wanted at home, nothing coffld induce her to 
remain away from it. Ji was stirring in 
her breast, and the further she advanced on her 
journey the more frightful grew her suspicions. 
She was quite prepared to find her house open 
and blazing with lights. She was not even star- 
tled when, peeping in from the balcony, she saw 
her husband sitting at table with other gentlemen 
and—ladies! Stealing to the back of the house, 
she left her children with the astonished and 
sympathizing Bridget, and, when the bell rang, 
Mrs. Erebus answered it in person, with a courte- 
sy, and a ‘“‘ What will you have, Sir?” to Mr. 
Erebus. 

What became of that festive little party? The 
imperial Miss Anglesea, the bewitching little Mrs. 
Mollie, the jolly Simpson, the other deserted hus- 
bands, vanished before Mrs. Erebus as if she had 
been Nemesis. In ten minutes there was left in 
the parlor only the wines and bouquets, a lady's 
glove crushed underfoot, and a husband and 
wife who hated each other. Mrs. Erebus was 
outraged and indignant—quite justly. Erebus 
felt that the perfume and grace and sweetness 
of life were gone, and that its most di e 
realities were upon him, in the shape of his wife. 
His reflections were not just, perhaps, but they 
were very human. Mrs. Erebus constantly sus- 
pected him, and with good reason ; for Mr. Ere- 
bus, having burst away from the restraints of 
home, had no intention of returning. It is a 
most miserable The poor lady’s pale, 
unhappy face bears witness to her sufferings. 
Erebus neglects her. It is whispered that he 
even beats her. It is certain that he is to be 
seen with any other woman rather than his wife. 
And he is a villain. What I have told you of 
his earlier life is not, as I said, in palliation of 
his viees, but only in proof that he is not mon- 
strously different from other men. ‘There are 





many Erebuses who go to their graves without 
scandal, having wiser wives, or less courage, or 
differing opportunities. There are many do- 
mestic tragedies springing from causes as mean 
and insignificant as these already recounted. 
Love is not an air-plant, and if starved it will 
die as surely after marriage as before; and it 
seems to me that no pains in its behalf should 
be thought irksome by good women, when on ev- 
ery side there are so many evil influences warring 
against it. 

Why, then, remembering the history of David 
and Peter, should a woman behave as though her 
husband were invulnerable, or expect from a 
man the devotion to a selfish, indifferent, un- 
graceful woman that he gave the pretty girl 
whose sole aim was to charm? Where a man 
wakes to find himself cheated, and the ‘‘ splen- 
did vision” gone forever, it is, I grant you, his 
business to remain faithful to duty; but though 
here and there is a great soul capable of such de- 
votion, we, the average men and women, are 
weak, undisciplined, gullible mortals, and are 
tanht to pray daily that we shall not be led into 
temptation. Little ladies, justly indignant at 
the monster Erebus: still, did not Mrs. Erebus 
push her husband into temptation while yet he 
was aman? And is there no touch in this scan- 
dal of a common humanity which should make 
it, loathsome as it is, a warning to you? 














DOGS. 


1 japon my youth up I have heard much con- 
cerning dogs; of Tray, Blanche, and Sweet- 
heart ; of the Forest of Bondy dog; of Mr. Spar- 
rowgrass’s dog, who was so brave that he imme- 
diately came into the kitchen and hid behind the 
stove when thieves were about; of Douglas Jer- 
rold’s dog, who, notwithstanding his mild-man- 
nered appearance, ate two babies without so 
much as winking; of the inevitable dog that 
chases bad boys across orchards, and catches 
them by the pantaloons just as they climb the 
walls to get away; of the brave dog who rushes 
in to save his master and is tossed by the horns 
of a bull; of the faithful dog who dies upon his 
owner's grave; of the cunning dog who knows 
what money is, and goes to the butcher for a 
pennyworth of meat ; of the singing dog (Heaven 
deliver us from him!) who does tricks on the stage 
and performs a duet of one in a dolorous key ; of 
the fireman's dog who trudges sturdily to fires 
and back, and facilitates operations by getting 
underfoot generally; of the novelist’s dog, who 
appears in time to seize the villain by the throat 
ere the lovely heroine is abducted ; and of innu- 
merable other canines of greater or lesser note, 
who have taken part, either fictitious or genuine, 
in life’s scene. Of all the accounts, however, 
none of them quite tallies with my own experi- 
ence in this line, and I deem it not improper, 
therefore, to present a brief narrative of my trials 
with these interesting animals. 

I reside at a distance from the city, having a 
little place where I enjoy the mosquitoes of sum- 
mer and the mud-puddles of winter, at a cost 
not exceeding one-third more than a similar edi- 
fice would cost me in an eligible part of the city. 
I can not say whether the trait is peculiar to the 
inhabitants or not; but be that as it may, it is 
very certain that I had no sooner comfortably 
established myself and family in our new home 
than a seties of indiscriminate pilfering began 
which would have done credit to John A. Mur- 
rell, the great land pirate, for completeness and 
destructiveness. ‘The saw was stolen from the 
wood-house, and the saw-horse with it; and I 
verily believe that the house would have shared 
the same fate had it not been too firmly fastened 
down for the limited time at the robbers’ disposal. 

As my income is not at all adequate to supply 
the neighbors of a small town with all the little 
articles they may fancy, I deemed it expedient to 
procure a watch dog, one of the ‘‘ faithful guard- 
ians” spoken of by fantastic writers. Full of this 
purpose I went to the dog pound and requested 
to be shown a ferocious animal, capable, at the 
least, of pinning a bull by thenose. The worthy 
Milesian in charge responded by producing a 
beast which, if his looks did not belie him; would 
soon put an end to the thieves and their mis- 
deeds. He had hanging jowls, a little piggish- 
looking eye, and long white tusks; while from 
his jaws depended a white slaver, so that he 
looked any thing but friendly, or a desirable 
companion for a dark room. Indeed I rather 
objected to him on account of his extremely sav- 
age aspect, and much debated in my own mind 
how I should get my purchase home, for I had 
already paid two dollars for him, The keeper 
quieted me, however, by saying, ‘ Divil fear 
him; it’s only the thaves he'll worry; sure he’s 
the knowing baste;” and much other counsel, 
which I took, the while wondering whether he 
would not make a sudden dart at my legs and 
disable me for life. I will do the dog the justice 
to say that on the trip home he behaved himself 

ly well; and although I compromised 
my reputation seriously among my acquaintance 
as a n given to low pursuits, and attracted 
the attention of the fancy all along my route, [ 
eared little for that, as I knew henceforth and 
forever my fowls, peacocks, and fruit would in 
all probability be secure. With this conviction I 
purchased a handsome kennel, a ponderous chain, 
which I am sure would have held a gun-boat, 
and a fine brass collar armed with spikes. This 
establishment I placed upon my lawn in full view 
of all passers. 
The first night every thing went off very well, 
and the whole family were loud in the praise of 
my sagacity and the virtues of ‘‘our faithful 
watch dog.” When I fed that animal in the 
morning (with the rawest of bloody beef) it was 
astonishing to see the great gulps he made, and 
the wicked gleam of his eye. The second night 


I let the dog run loose, and retired to bed. 
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I awoke in the morning, and, proceeding to 
chain up the dog lest he might worry the family, 
found both chain and collar—gone. 

Sagacious thieves! they took the collar and 
appurtenances as valuable acquisitions, but the 
dog they left behind. No wonder the former 
owner consigned him to the pound. I looked at 
the humbug as he stood glowering there slowly 
wagging his tail, expecting the raw beef, and 
made a sudden dart at him, half fearing he would 
fly at my throat. He did no such thing, but 
gave a frightened glance behind him, and fled at 
his topmost speed. He was a dog for show, he 
had not a single virtue except his appearance ; 
he was a canine impostor of the first class, and 
I thought myself well rid of him. 

After his disappearance I concluded to let the 
thieves have their own way, so far as dogs were 
concerned. ‘There was one other thing which 
troubled me, however, and that was—rats. I had 
tried a small army of cats, but I am rather at a 
loss to know which stole the most, the cats or 
the rats. Certainly none of the felines ever were 
so ungentlemanly as to assault the rodents, and 
they got on most amicably together until one day 
I dispatched my man to the pond with the whole 
tribe of cats. 

A disinterested friend suggested that a terrier 
would be a good protector, and that when he ap- 
peared upon the scene the rats would soon suc- 
cumb. Not without sore misgivings, in view of 
former experience, I selected a wiry-looking 
beast (not at the pound, however), with very ill- 
kept hair, and no tail or ears worth speaking of. 
Tradition assigned to this animal a talent for 
rat killing almost supercanine. I therefore pro- 
vided him with quarters close to the pig-pen, 
and awaited the fearful decimation which was to 
follow his advent. Some days after, not being 
able to discover many of the slain rats about the 
premises, and seeing the dog got very thin, I 
took a walk down to the kennel to find out if 
possible the source of grief. The sight which 
burst fall upon me was novel and wholly un- 
looked for. 

‘The treacherous guardian of my property lay 
stretched at his ease in the door of his kennel, 
while three stalwart rats devoured his dinner not 
a whisker’s length from his nose; indeed, if I 
am not mistaken, they tickled the terrier with 
their tails while they rioted among his substance. 
A very mute, inglorious terrier was he, and I 
sadly unloosed his chain, and conducting him to 
the front gate, bid him a polite adieu. 

‘*Go,” I said, ‘‘ my little terrier; the world is 
wide enough for thee and me, but you are not up 
to rats,” 

After this sad episode in canine faithlessness 
T lost my spirits. ‘The Dog of Montargis, I am 
satisfied, is a fictitious being; and as for ‘‘ rat- 
ters,” they are a wild delusion and a snare. 

The thieves had every thing that they chose. 
They mocked at dogs (as well they might!); and 
between the rats and their progeny I was really 
fearful that my domicile would be undermined. 
In this dilemma but two horns presented them- 
selves: either to procure another cat or another 
dog; of the two evils choose the least. The 
cats, while they caught nothing, joined forces 
with the enemy, and made me poor indeed. The 
dogs, while they caught nothing, made no pre- 
tense of such folly, and calmly slept while the 
rats broke through and devoured right and left. 
I concluded that the balance was in favor of the 
dogs; so I meekly took one home, provided for 
me by a man with a bridgeless nose and cropped 
hair ; and, despite the protestations of my wife, 
deposited him in the kennel which had been so 
fatal to the reputation of his predecessors. When 
I brought him home the man told me he was a 
little ‘‘out of practice; but,” said he, ‘‘only 
show ’im the wermin, and ’e’ll hafter ‘em in a 
twinklin’.” From his aecent I suspected my 
acquaintance of being a Parisian, but he stoutly 
denied the assertion. 

However, I lodged the new terrier in his quar- 
ters, shut the door carefully, so that the rats 
might not eat him before he got up his practice, 
and slept calmly. Even while I dozed a rat 
grated sharply on the partition with his teeth, 
but I comforted myself with the reflection that 
his day was short. 

My tale is soon told. After a few days I gave 
the new terrier the freedom of the premises, and 
for a time the rats disappeared from the vicinity 
of the house. I rejoiced greatly thereat; but 
one day, when the sun was shining hot, I no- 
ticed a singular object waving to and fro in the 
garden. I hastened to the spot, and saw it was 
the tail of a dog stamping on the ground; the 
body soon emerged, and lo! the new terrier! 
Here was a new development of canine instinct! 

It turned out that the idiosyncrasy of this our 
latest acquisition was ‘‘ burrowing.” At that I 
am sure he would beat any gopher or ground- 
mole that ever existed. He dug holes all over 
the garden—under the new bignonia, under the 
Spanish lily, the rose-bush; in fact, in the very 
choicest places. Where the ground was soft 
there might he be found, at early dawn and 
dewy eve, digging for dear life; emerge into the 
garden at what hour you might, you were certain 
to espy a fragment of a tail waving defiantly, and 
hear short, quick barks from an insane beast in 
search of nothing but ruin and mischief. 

He dug himself into his own grave. In my 
wrath I threw an additional shovelful of dirt on 
his tail one morning, that being the only portion 
visible, and he has never since reappeared. I do 
not doubt but that he emerged shortly after in 
China, 

Let no man wonder, then, that I decry dogs 
and those who honor them. I defy any one to 
bring a dog on my premises with safety—the rats 
will certainly devour him ; or, if he be good for 
any thing, the thieves will assuredly steal him. 
There is neither rest nor peace where they are, 
and if I were the public I would prosecute every 
dog in the country without an instant’s delay. 











Horses are flowers with fairy blossoms, 
Which spring ever day by day; 

Bright their splendor in the morning, 
But they fade at eve away— 


Fade each day till frost of winter 
Comes and withers stem and root, 
With the heart which nursed their beauty, 
Then the spirit’s songs grow mute— 


Songs which, like the birds of summer, 
Love alone the sunny time; 

Hue of rose and violet’s odor 
Emulating in sweet rhyme. 





CUPID AMONG THE CHIMNEYS. 


CLEAR November night, soft and warm as 

August. The clock is just striking nine, 
and the deep blue sky is all alight with stars. 
The moon has the second watch to-night, and 
she seems to have given the planets a warning 
to be on the alert till she comes, for they are all 
on duty, and shining as only heavenly bodies 
may. Sundry earthly bodies are out on duty 
also, that is evident. The slides of the Observ- 
atory are pushed back, revealing to the swallows 
circling about the tower the long bright cylinder 
within, and various dark heads surrounding it. 
On the top of the Seminary building, too, groups 
of figures may be seen standing or sitting. In 
short, not to keep the reader in farther suspense, 
this is that night, famous in astronomic annals, 
when, a great meteoric shower being predicted 
by one of the leading professors of the country, 
the world—all that part of it, at least, who were 
interested in meteors—deserted its warm bed, 
and sat up agog to see the show. 

It is to a commonplace roof in the western 
quarter of the wide-awake little town that I wish 
to direct your attention. There it is, No. 6 of 
the block of brick houses in Dey Street, all alike 
as peas—stone copings, door bells, even the 
pumps in the back-yard. From the scuttle of 
No. 6 a gentleman is emerging—a very young 
gentleman and very good-looking, ot the star- 
light is strangely at fault. Armed and equipped 
for the great occasion he comes, for he carries a 
numeral frame, pencil, paper, every facility for 
counting the uncountable shower of glory prom- 
ised by the newspapers and Professor B——. 
As the hero of our little tale he merits an intro- 
duction. Reader, this is Mr. Frederick Binney, 
familiarly known to his intimates as Fred Bin, 
who, fired by scientific zeal (not to mention a 
small wager), is proposing to sit up all night if 
need be, and to score down more meteors than 
two of said intimates, who, equipped in similar 
fashion, have just taken position on théir re- 
spective roofs in the northern and eastern ex- 
tremities of the town. 

A roof is not an uncomfortable place on a 
balmy evening in November, and so Fred thought. 
With his back against the ehimney which divided 
No. 6 and No. 4, doing duty for the coal-smoke 
of both, his legs luxuriously stretched over the 
warm shingles, his nose caressed by the sweet 
dying odors of the gardens below, a night-watch 
seemed rather an agreeable concession to science 
than otherwise. The exact hour of the meteoric 
display had not been named. Devotees had been 
requested to take their seats early, and await the 
opening of the performance. So with eyes on 
the zenith, ready for the earliest twinkle, he lay 
dreaming those vague, delightful dreams which 
fill the mind of youth during such moments of 
pleasant idleness. z 

The idea crossed his mind that a cigar would 
not be amiss. There were two in his pocket, 
neither were matches wanting; but the lovely 
quiet and indolence of the moment disinclined 
him for even this small exertion. - That any thing 
depended upon the trifling action he little guessed. 
It is often s>. We don’t see the straws that turn 
our paths till we have got quite past them. 

So the cigar was not lit, and ten minutes later 
or thereabouts a soft rustle reached his ear from 
the adjoining roof, then a scramble on the shin- 
gles, and a light foot on the other side the chim- 
ney—then, 

‘*Shall I take the lantern down now, Miss ?” 
asked a voice in tones unmistakably Hibernian. 

‘** Confound it!” muttered Fred to himself, 
‘this is too bad, a parcel of women coming to 
chatter and distract one;” but he checked the 
incipient grumble, for a second voice began to 
speak, and so sweet, clear, and bright were the 
accents that he forgot every thing else except to 
listen. 

‘* Yes, please,” the voice said; ‘‘ and don’t sit 
up, Hannah. It is so warm and pleasant that I 
may stay a good while, and I'll find my way 
down without a light.” 

** Be careful of the dure thin, Miss, and don’t 
hit your head aginst the fire-bucket, or the 
warming-pan, or—” 

‘*Or the hams,” laughed the bright voice. 
**T won’t; I don’t like ham in my hair; and I 
won't ring the bell with my petticoats, Hannah, 
or trip on the stairs, or any of the other things 
you're going to warn me against; so just go 
down again, and to bed when you're ready, and 
never mind me. And, Hannah, you needn’t re- 
mind aunty that I’m here unless she asks you.” 

**T won't, Miss.” And then came a thump, 
accompanied by a loud tintinnabulation, which 
sent the young lady into a fit of laughter, a 
whisper of a laugh silvery and tinkling ; and she 
called down the scuttle: ‘* There, Hannah, you 
did that yourself; hurry down and pacify aunty, 
and don’t say a word about me unless you must.” 

‘* Niver fear, Miss,” came the reply, strangled 
by distance, and with another laugh the girl 
moved down the roof to the balustrade and stood 
considering. She was in view now, a girlish 
figure in white, wrapped in a white shawl, and 
as she turned a sweet face was dimly visible, 
framed in light hair. It was but for a moment. 








for what seemed likely to be a stay of some dura- 
tion, by drawing out pencil, paper, and a long 
string of jet beads, which she ran thoughtfully 
through her fingers as she sat. He could hear 
them rattle on the string, and so near was she 
that by making a long arm he could have touched 
the fair curl which hung over her shoulder. 

So near, so unconscious, this was embarrass- 
ing. As a gentleman he was bound to announce 
his presence, but the idea was somehow strange- 
ly disagreeable. ‘That it would be the signal for 
the lady’s flight he very well guessed, and to 
compel her to renounce the wonderful spectacle 
seemed such a pity. Rather than that he would 
go himself; but that seemed a pity too. If the 
woman who deliberates is lost, what are we to 
expect of a young man? Fred remained perdu, 
excusing himself to himself by a series of those 
plausibilities which beset the path of virtue. 
‘* My foot is on my native roof, and where’s the 
harm? She has a right to the show, and so have 
I. Where ignorance is bliss, ete. And why scare 
away the little thing when I can keep count with- 
out disturbing her as well as not? I wonder who 
she is. I never heard such a voice in my life.” 

Ye who incline to blame, weigh first the tempta- 
tion. ‘There sat the pretty maidenly figure slip- 
ping the beads meditatively through her fingers, 
the starlight just showing the curve of the cheek 
and the slender throat. The breeze wafted to- 
ward him a light fragrance from her dress. It 
was a picture—a real picture, Fred thought ; 
and to this day he vows that it was so pretty that 
Lord Chesterfield himself couldn’t have had the 
heart to spoil it. 

Suddenly upon the quiet broke a voice—a 
childish voice—and it cried, ‘‘ Tina, Tina, may 
I come out there where you are?” 

The young lady was on her feet in a minute, 
and leaning round the chimney, Fred caught a 
glimpse of what seemed a cherub’s head elevated 
above the scuttle. 

**Oh, Daisy, how did you get here?” holding 
her tight. . 

‘“Take me on_your lap and I'll tell,” said the 
little voice, coaxingly. 

** But I can’t, pet; you'll catch cold.” 

** Just one minute, and put your sawl wound 
me, you know. Please, Tina, darling—please.” 

The “‘ please” was irresistible. The little figure 
was gathered up and folded in the shawl, and 
the two returned to the perch in Fred’s vicinity. 

“* Now, Daisy, you know this is very naughty,” 
went on the sweet voice. 

‘** How pitty it is up here!” returned Daisy, 
with evident desire to change the subject. ‘‘I 
never saw so many twinkle-twinkle little stars, 
did I? Did you count them all on your beads 
yet, Tina?” 

‘* What made little Daisy get out of bed and 
climb up those dangerous stairs all alone? and 
how did she know I was here?” with a hug. 

** Oh, you see,” replied the little one, cuddling 
closer, ‘‘ I was playing with dolly to-day, and you 
said, ‘I will try too,’ and Nelly Blake said, 
* Where ?’ and you said, ‘ Up on the roof, and I'll 
take my beads and count ‘em.’ I don’t know 
what that hard word was, Tina; and then I was 
lying awake because I'd lost Flossy, and didn’t 
have her to sleep with me, and I was so tired. 
And then when you and Hannah came up and 
said, ‘Hush!’ I just waited a little, and then I 
came too. Mayn’'t I stay all the time you do? 
Please, Tina, please, darling Tina!” 


Nothing could surpass the honeyed witchery | 


of this last little coo; but ‘‘Tina” evidently 
hardened her heart. ‘‘ No, indeed; Daisy must 
go right down, and sister will go too, and sit with 
her till she goes to sleep. But, oh dear,” with a 
sudden pang of remembrance, ‘‘ I forgot all about 
the meteors, and I shall lose my bet.” 

‘*No, you sant,” broke in little Impetuosity— 
‘* vou sant lose your pet. I'll go right down and 
won't cry or nothing, even if Flossy is lost. I wish 
I had my woolly dog, though, Tina, because I 
know he’s barking all alone in the baby-house at 
grandmamma’s.” 

‘*Daisy, Daisy, stop, darling!” cried the elder 
sister, as the little night-gowned figure escaped 
from her hold and flew along the roof. But at 
that moment a vision appeared above the scuttle, 
a vision of judgment; and, reversing her flight, 
down ran Daisy again into the sheltermg lap, 
and with both arms tight round her sister's neck, 
whispered, ‘‘ Don’t let her scold, will you, Tina?” 

‘Fine doings, Miss, isn’t they?” began an 
irate voice. ‘‘I jist looks into the nursery on 
my way to bid to see to the gas, and there’s the 
clothes all tossed up and the child gone; and I 
mistrusted, for she always a-wanting to be afther 
you wherever you is, so I follyed; and she’s 
ketched her death, no doubt, and—” 

‘**No, here she is, warmly wrapped up,” said 
Tina. ‘* Don’t scold; she’s sorry she was 
naughty, Hannah; and Daisy, darling, if you 
really will go back to bed and let Hannah put 
you to sleep sister would be so glad, for she 
wants to count the stars very much.” 

‘*Shall you say I’m ever so good?” asked Dai- 
sy, with her eyes meditatively fixed on the sky. 

‘*¢ Ever so good !” 

‘*Then I will, if you hear me say my prayers 
first. Hannah heard them, you know, and so, 
pr’aps, they didn’t make me good like the other 
nights.” 

Down she knelt. Fred never forgot the pretty 
group—the childish figure with its plump folded 
hands, the starlight on the innocent face, the 
bending grace of the elder one. Every word of 
the little prayer reached him. 

‘*Please God bless Tina, and papa and mamna 
in heaven, and dranma and nursey, and tross 
old Aunt Liza (a yawn), and—Tina—and—oh ! 
and woolly dog, and make Daisy a dood child, 
and never let her get out of bed any more for 
ever 'n’ ever. Amen.” 


** Now I'll go,” she said. And the fat arms 
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unclasping after a long embrace, she and Hannah 
vanished down the scuttle. ‘Tina returned to her 
seat, and after one or two investigatory glances 
upward, and a little pause, began to sing to her- 
self in a voice low as a sleepy bird’s. 

Fred, shocked at having been a listener, un- 
certain as to what course was least awkward, had 
been on the point of revealing himself, but the 
hushed notes were so sweet that again he over- 
came the impulse. What! burst out, interrupt 
the music, affright that lovely creature sitting 
there fearless as a nightingale on a bough !—im- 
possible! He couldn’t, he wouldn't. 

You perceive that Master Fred had by this 
time gone a long way on the path of evil. © 

The song came to an untimely conclusion by 
reason of this interruption: a little whiz, and 
a bright thing darted across the sky and vanish- 
ed in a rain of sparks. The meteoric shower 
was evidently commencing. ‘Tina slipped a bead 
on her string. Fred (noiselessly) a ball on his 
frame, muttering as he did so, ‘*‘ How uncom- 
monly like a rocket!” She sat with upturned 
face, which gave opportunity for a different sort 
of study on his part. Both pursued their observ- 
ations—nothing followed. 

Time crept on. ‘Tirta resumed her little song, 
and Fred in listening had forgotten both time 
and space, when suddenly upon the neighboring 
parapet there appeared a black silhouette, and 
the air was rent with a terrific wail. It was no- 
thing more appalling than the cat of No. 2 en- 
gaged in a tuneful promenade on the roofs; but 
to our young people, absorbed in their (dual) 
solitude, the sound was startling to the last de- 
gree. ‘Tina started up, but missing her footing, 
fell upon the slippery shingles; her beads es- 
caping, rolled slowly downward; and she gave 
a little cry, half of pain, half of vexation, but its 
effect upon Fred was irresistible. Forgetting 
his incognito and every thing else, he sprang to 
her assistance, raised her, recovered the rosary 
and placed it in her hand, all in a moment, while, 
pale and startled, she leaned against the chimney 
unable to move or speak. . 

** Are you hurt?” he inquired, anxiously. A 
gesture answered him; and he continued, the 
color mounting to his forehead, but with the un- 
mistakable tone of a gentleman: ‘‘I ought to 
ask your pardon for not letting you know before 
that I was here; but the truth is, I came as vou 
did, with the intention of watching the meteoric 
shower; and when I found there was a lady on 
the next roof I thought it a shame to annoy or 
interrupt her by coming forward. I’m afraid, 
though, I have frightened you by appearing in 
this sudden way; but really I couldn’t help it 
when I saw you fall.” 

‘* Pray, don’t apologize any further,”’ said the 
soft voice, with a perceptible tremble in its tones. 

**Good Heaven!” cried Fred, ‘‘ you are hurt. 
You can hardly stand. Pray, sit down again. 
I will go away directly if you say so, and if you 
are sure you are able to get in alone.” 

**No, please,” murmured Tina, sinking again 
into her seat, for the poor child could sustain 
herself no longer. ‘I am not hurt; only startled 
a little; it will go off in a moment.” 

“If you’re quite sure, perhaps I'd better go,” 
muttered the unwilling Fred, making a slight 
movement in that direction. 

Tina held out her hand to stophim. ‘‘ Don’t 
go away. You will be sorry to miss the meteors; 
and I am going in directly, as soon as I am a lit- 
tle rested, so that you cam do so without inter- 
ruption.” 

**'Thank you; but you must not let me drive 
you away.” 

** Not at all,” replied Tina. 

And then silence fell upon them. 

Not along one. ‘Two meteors flashed simul- 
taneously; and in their mutual exclamation, as 
they noted them, much of the embarrassment of 
the occasion evaporated. 

** What wonderful things they are!” said she ; 
‘but didn’t you expect there would be a great 
many more by this time ?” 

** H'm” (looking at his watch). ‘‘ Well, yes; 
but it is early yet—the exact time was not indi- 
cated, you know.” 

“*Ts it so early ?” innocently. 

** Early for meteors,” evasively. In fact, he 
was in no haste to have the night pass, and from 
this moment carefully refrained from consulting 
his time-piece. 

Another whiz—two more bright objects shot 
in view. ‘* That makes five,” said Tina. 

‘*T don’t feel sure about those,” replied Fred ; 
‘for the first two. ‘They don’t seem to me ex- 
actly right.” 

‘*Don’t they? Why, what could they be ?” 

“Rockets.” In fact, it proved next day that 
the boys at the Seminary had amused themselves 
by occasional fire-works during their watch. 

‘* Rockets!” with a little laugh. ‘* Well, I hope 
every body who is keeping count has seen them, 
or I shall feel as if I cheated if I win my wager.” 

**Did you have a wager too ?” 

** Did you?” 

** Yes, a pair of gloves.” 

** Ours was chocolate.” 

“That's funny.” They both laughed ; conver- 
sation grew more and more easy. 

**What a lovely old town this is!” said the 
young lady. 

‘* Have you been here long?” 

“Only a fortnight this time; but long ago, 
when I was little, [ spent almost two years with 
my aunt, Miss Perkins.” 

“Two years!” cried Fred, with a flash of 
recollection. ‘* Why it can’t be—no! you're 
not little Chrissie.” 

**Yes I am, though, Mr. Binney; didn’t you 
remember me? I guessed who you were right 
away.” 

‘* What stupidity!” slapping hisforehead; “but 
your sister called you Tina.” 

“Yes, that’s Daisy's name for me; but I’m 
Chrissie still to every body else. And it’s not at 
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all strange that you didn’t find me out; for, you | 
see, aunty has been telling me all about you since | 
I was here, and how you were expected home | 
from college—indeed, I caught a glimpse of you | 
the day you came from the window—so I was | 
prepared to find you grown up, while you of 
course remembered me as little Chrissie, who 
used to play hide and seek with you in the aspar- | 
agus bushes.” | 
** And tag,” subjoined Fred; “and doll’s fu- | 
neral in the garden. Don’t you remember our | 
walking in procession with black shawls on, 
chanting Mother Goose behind the coffin ?” 
**Yes; and your hanging Dolly on the pear- 
tree, and my coming at the last gasp to cut her | 
down? And do you remember the big swing?” | 
And so on. All these ‘‘don’t you remem- 
bers” were so interesting that time flew by un- | 
perceived. ‘Tina said, two or three times, ‘* It 
must be getting late. I’m afraid I ought to go.” | 
But Fred, who was in a state of bewitchment, | 
and only wished the present hour would last for- 
ever, arrested her flight by a torrent of reminis- | 
cence, and she lingered. Artlessly she told him | 
about herself—her life since their childhood, her | 
mother’s death, their quiet home in her grand- | 


| parent, and attracted Tina’s notice. 


| the trees; 


mother’s house, Daisy’s cunning ways, and the 
tie which bound the motherless sisters together— 
revealing in her innocent confidences such a 
sweet blending of child and woman that Fred 
was inexpressibly touched and captivated. With 
similar frankness he unfolded his own plans and 
hopes, waxing into eloquence under the candid 
eyes lifted to his so fearlessly. Now and then a 
meteor interrupted the flow of conversation, but 
only for a moment, and still the promised shower 
delayed. 

At last, in the east, a faint light became ap- 
** What can 
that be ?” she observed, naively. ‘* An aurora?” 

** Aurora!” exclaimed Fred. ‘*No!” Then, 
with a hasty glance at his watch, ‘“* By Jove! 
it’s morning !” 

Actually so. Without a word of warning the 
night had passed away, and daylight was upon 
them—that first faint glow which precedes the 
dawn. ‘The air began to stir and shiver through 
a cock crew. Tina uttered a little 
scream. 

**Oh! what would aunty say ?” 

** Don’t tell her any thing about it, Chrissie,” 
cried Fred, reverting in his confusion to the fa- 
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miliar childish name. ‘‘It was all my fault; 
but no harm’s done excepting I’m afraid you'll 
have a shocking headache to pay for my care- 
lessness. Hurry in and get as much sleep as 
you can, and we'll keep our own counsel.” 
Then, with a sudden change of tone as he aided 
her descent through the scuttle, ‘‘I say, what a 
sell Professor B—— is!” : 

The record of that eventful night, as an- 
nounced in the newspapers the next morning, 
amounted to the sum total of twenty-three me- 
teors. ‘To these, on the authority of Fred’s nota- 
graph, may be added three rockets and a black 
sat. Curses, not loud but deep, were vented by 
the disappointed and sleepy expectants as they 
descended from their points of observation ; the 
journals of the day were full of jeers and jokes 
at both the prophet and his victims; and the 
luckless Professor B——, after a futile attempt 
at self-defense, subsided into oblivion under the 
storm of ridicule. Among the malcontents, how- 
ever, our friend Frederick is not to be counted. 
He always asserts that he has no contplaints to 
make, and that the night in question fulfilled its 
promise, and more; for, as you may have guess- 
ed, it was but the prologue, the opening chapter, 
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to a long and interesting story which is still go- 
ing on; and Fred declares that he dates all the 
best and truest happiness of his life to the time 
when he resorted to his parental roof for pur- 
poses of astronomical study, and there met ‘Tiina 
by meteors alone. 





PERSUADING PAPA. 


T is ‘not difficult to divine to what the two 
beautiful girls in the picture would fain coax 
their reluctant papa. The programme on the 
floor, bearing the name of the favorite prima 
donna and the favorite opera, tells the story as 
to where they wish to go, and he will be flinty- 
hearted indeed if he persists in his refusal to es- 
cort them thither. Just now, indeed, he is firm 
in his resolve not to leave his comfortable chair 
for the sweetest of singers warbling in a foreign 
tongue. But bright eyes and rosy lips and plead- 
ing accents have a magic spell, and the end of it 
will be that the evening will see the whole party, 
with the addition perhaps of some Frank and 
Harry, ensconced in an opera-box, listening to 
the silvery notes of Gretchen. 





PERSUADING PAPA. 




















THE ELOPEMENT-DOOR. 


‘*T reap your letter at Haddon Hall, 

On the very steps of the very door 
Whence Dorothy Vernon left the ball, 

And fled with her lover in days of yore.” 


So she writes to me—she whom I prize 
Life’s pleasures and treasures all above— 

As wandering far under summer skies 
Fond memories stir in her heart of love. 


And my eager fancy pictures her, 
It conjures up vividly all the scene; 
It rises clear without mist or blur, 
The image of all as it must have been. 


The green old turrets all ivy-thatch 
Above the cedars that girdle them rise, 
The pleasant glow of the sunshine catch, 
And outline sharp on the bluest of skics. 


All is silent within and around; 

The ghostly house and the ghostly trees 
Sleep in the heat, with never a sound 

Of human voices or freshening breeze. 


And where the elms with the long low sweep 
Of their leafy branches increase the gloom, 
The door in the turret opens deep, 
Studded and wrought like the door of a tomb. 


The mossy steps from the doorway spread, 
And she, my darling, my treasure, is there; 
So dainty sweet, so rosily red— 
A type of all happy things young and fair. 


In the sunset glow her hair is dyed; 
Over summer heavens her eyelids fall ; 
Only the rose in its flush and pride 
Can the wonder of lip and cheek recall. 


I see her sitting dreamily staid, 
Her steadfast eyes in their musing see; 

To the haunted past her thoughts have strayed, 
And lost to all but its glamour is she. 


It is a night with never a star, 
And the Hall with revelry throbs and gleams ; 
There grates a hinge—the door is ajar— 
And a shaft of light on the darkness streams! 


A faint sweet face, a glimmering gem, 
And then two figures steal into the light! 
A flash, and darkness has swallowed them— 
So sudden is Dorothy Vernon's flight! 
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Lingering there by the little door, 

In a languorous dream of loving bliss, 
My darling can not but ponder o’er 

A legend so tender and true as this, 


And oh, if love may with love be fed, 
Less fortunate omen might well befall 
Than that love’s letters should thus be read 
At Dorothy’s doorway at Haddon Hall! 





ARTISTIC MODES. 

WE. give this week another of those artistic 

fashion plates which have excited so much 
admiration. The present illustration represents 
an exquisite promenade toilette. The short 
dress is of écru crépe de Chine, with an over- 
skirt of the same, edged with a broad box-pleat- 
ed trimming of blue silk. Square, low corsage, 
and short sleeves. Lace sacque, looped at the 
side with a blue rosette, and belted with a wide 
blue ribbon sash, with a large bow and ends, 
Yellow straw hat, which is scarcely more than a 
diadem, fastened round the chignon of curls by 
an elastic. ru pongee parasol covered with 
black lace. Blue gaiters, laced in front, and 
trimmed with an écru rosette. 





TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN 
FICTION. 


OME years ago the following touching inci- 

dent occurred in France : 

On the 14th of October, 1850, the moon shone 
brightly on the prison of Toulouse, softening with 
its mellow light the hard outline of the gloomy 
walls. It was bitterly cold; one of those sharp 
frosty nights that gives us a foretaste of the com- 
ing winter, and that even in the south of sunny 
France makes us shudder with satisfaction as 
from the warmth of our beds we hear the wind 
whistling without. The whole town seemed 
buried in sleep; not a soul was stirring save 
the guard, who paced now and again in front 
of the massive gateway. Clear and distinct 
through the midnight air were heard at inter- 
vals the silvery tones of many a clock as they 
struck the hours of the coming day. ‘The prison 
was full to overflowing that night ; crammed with 
the élite of the Faubourg St. Antoine just arrived 
from Paris on their way to Cayenne. Jules Re- 
nette was one of the number ; Jules Renette, who 
but four short months before had been the hope 
and prop of his father’s house, and now a con- 
victed felon at the galleys of ‘Toulouse. © There 
he sat alone in his small damp cell, haggard, 








cold, and numbed, motionless in his despair. It 
was not that he cared for life, or dreaded the 
prospect before him; he could have borne that 
with manly courage, for Jules Renette was a 
courageous man. But the past dragged him 
heavily down, and wrung his very soul within 
him; the memory of the happy home he had 
left, and the crime he had committed. In one 
mad hour of youthful folly he had thrown away 
the chances of a lifetime, and blasted forever 
the hopes of his family. Maddened with such 
thoughts as these, he determined to make one 
struggle for liberty. Fortune favored the at- 
tempt. The cell into which he ‘had been thrown 
had long been disused, and the iron bars of the 
window, worn with the rust of centuries, offered 
but a feeble resistance to the efforts of a strong 
and desperate man. He burst the bars, and 
leaping a dizzy height to the ground, escaped, 
wounded and bleeding, but still alive and free, to 
the open country. His first thought was of his 
home, the happy home of his boyhood, ten miles 
away on the banks of the Garonne. Pursuit 
when the morning came he knew was certain. 
Lame and bruised in every limb, he could hardly 
drag himself along; but the desire to see once 
more his father and mother, to know their state, 
and to receive their forgiveness, overcame all ob- 
stacles. He turned his face homeward. Through 
the weary hours of the night he toiled on, wish- 
ing for the day, yet dreading its arrival; yearn- 
ing for the first view of his old familiar haunts, 
yet afraid to be there lest the blood-hounds of 
the law should be there before him. 

Day at last broke, and found him faint and ex- 
hausted, two miles yet from home; he stopped 
at a cottage and begged something to eat, and 
concealment while he rested a while. But he 
found the inmates of the cottage in the greatest | 
distress. Four little children sat trembling in a | 
corner, their mother beside them weeping and 
tearing her hair; and the father, an old man of | 

| 
| 





seventy years, was walking the floor in agony. 
The room itself presented the appearance of the 
most abject poverty; no fire was lighted in the 
stove. The window, almost destitute of glass, 
its broken apertures vainly stopped up with tat- | 
tered rags, afforded no protectign against the | 
keen wind that swept ruthlessly through the | 
chamber. Two or three broken chairs, an old 

table, and something that looked as if it had | 
in better days been a bed, stretched on the | 
bare floor; these were the only articles of fur- | 
niture. A few toys—an old doll headless and | 
armless, a wooden horse that, once grand with 
paint and leather, had been the children’s great | 
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joy, a broken top, and other little tokens of hap- 
pier days—lay scattered around. 

The conyict, touched with pity, inquired the 
cause of so great a distress. ‘The father replied 
that they were that morning to be turned out of 
doors because they could not pay their rent. 

‘You see me driven to despair,” he said ; 
‘*my wife and little ones without food or shel- 
ter, and I without means to provide them any.” 

Jules listened to the sad tale with tears of 
sympathy. He thought of his father’s house, 
but two short miles away—he thought of once 
more clasping to his bosom the dear ones of his 
home, his aged parents, his brothers and sisters, 
all so deeply wronged, so fondly loved. He 
thought of liberty so lately gained, of the prison 
and the cold damp cell. All these thoughts 
flashed for a moment through his brain, and 
then with calm and steady voice he said, ‘* Grieve 
not, my friends; I will give you means. I have 
just escaped from the galleys of Toulouse. Who- 
soever secures and takes me back is entitled to a 
reward of fifty francs. How much does your 
rent amount to?” 

‘* Forty francs,” replied the father. 

** Well,” said Renette, ‘‘ put a cord round my 
body. I will follow you to the city; they will 
recognize me, and you will get your fifty francs.” 

** No, never!” exclaimed the astonished listen- 
er; ‘‘my children should starve a dozen times 
before I would do so base an act.” 

** You waste precious time,” replied Renette. 
**If you take me not I will return myself; my 
pursuers are close on my track: if you go not 
with me I will save them the trouble of farther 
search.” 

The struggle was long between them; but at 
last the old man yielded, and taking his preserver 
by the arm, he led him to the city. 

High up in the heavens the sun was shining, 


| hot and sultry, as the aged father with tottering 


steps led his stalwart captive up the avenue that 
led to the court-house at Toulouse. The idle 


| passers-by gazed with curiosity at the spectacle, 
} and laughed heartily at such an incongruous 
| couple, 


The old man, with one hand support- 
ing his feeble limbs by a stick, with the other 
holding the rope that was fastened round the 
body of his companion, looked more like a cap 
tured felon than the man he was leading. Jules 
Renette, heedless of all around him, was walking 
slowly by his side, calm and self-possessed ; he 
was trying to forget the past, with all its tender 
recollections, the present with all its suffering ; 


| and to fix his thovshts on that future happy day 


when, disencumbered of the chains that bind it 
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down to earth, his spirit would escape to the 
land where all are free. 

They stood before the mayor—the old man 
with trembling voice claimed the reward for the 
capture of the convict. The mayor was in- 
credulous ; he refused to believe a story that so 
ill coincided with the appearance of the parties 
concerned ; but Renette calmly confirmed the 
statement of his captor. He offered proofs of 
identity that could not be gainsayed; and, on the 
evening of the day on which he had effected his 
escape, entered once more the prison of Toulouse. 

The moon shone cold and bright on the outer 
walls that night, painting in clear outline their 
deep shadows on the moat below. Once more 
the warder paced his dreary round, once more 
the chains resounded clear and silvery in the 
frosty air, and once more Toulouse slept in calm 
and deep repose. 

Jules Renette also slept, calm and peaceful, 
in his cold damp cell, A few struggling beams 
of light foreed their way through the narrow win- 
dow, and shone for a moment on his wasted 
face. He was at rest now. Two great battles 
had been fought that day; the one for freedom, 
and the other for peace. ‘The struggle for free- 
dom had ended, and he was once more a slave ; 
the struggle for peace was over, and he was at 
peace. ‘The captured felon slept, but not.so his 
captor. The old man had got his fifty francs, 
but the money burned his fingers like molten 


lead. Restless he tossed on his bed, and sought 
in vain for repose, His crime lay heavy on his 
mind. To his fevered brain the sin of Judas 


was hardly worse. Had he not sold his preserver 
for a base reward? ‘The money he had longed 
for was now hateful to him, and in his agony he 
cursed the chance that had thrown it in his way. 
He longed for the morning light, that he might 
return his ill-gotten spoils and unload his bur- 
dened mind. 

The morning came at last. He sought out 
the mayor at his private residence, and throwing 
down the bag of francs upon the floor, related 
with tearful eyes and tremulous voice the events 
of the previous day. The mayor’s compassion 
was aroused. He repaid the fifty francs from 
his own purse, and immediately reported the 
noble conduct of the prisoner to the minister at 
Paris. Renette was pardoned; and once more, 
as the sun shone high in the heavens, he walked 
through the streets of Toulouse, not now a con- 
vict in search of a prison, Sut a free man, on his 
way back to the happy home of his boyhood. 





GREENLAND DISSIPATION. 


ee AVIT,” or coffee, notwithstanding its high 

price, seems to be the article chiefly in 
demand. Whatever else may be wanted kuvit 
must be had, and to procure this a woman will 
allow her children to go about like half-skinned 
seals, and her husband to want the most com- 
mon necessaries. No spirits being allowed to be 
sold, the natives take coffee instead, and to such 
an extent that it has been not inaptly styled ‘‘ the 
eurse of Greeniand.” For a family to consume 
one and a half pound per diem is no uncommon 
extravagance ; and the polite little trader turns 
to his books, and shows me that some families 
when in luck (the father having killed a white 
whale or many seals), will use as much as five 
pounds of coffee daily. Half of this is wasted in 
the preparation. The green beans are roasted 
in a pot, or on a flat stone, until they are charred 
black ; they are then smashed up with a stone in 
an old leather mitten, without fingers, until they 
are roughly bruised, when they are thrown by 
the handful into water and boiled for some time. 
The result is a liquid, black enough in all con- 
science, with half beans floating about in it, and 
very bitter; but it is strong, and that is the main 
thing. A bit of candied sugar is taken into the 
movth, and the coffee is sipped, the sugar mean- 
while dissolving, and imparting a certain degree 
of sweetness to the bitter liquid. ‘This is drink- 
ing coffee a /a Gronlandice ; but practice is re- 
quired to accomplish it satisfactorily, for the su- 
gar will slip down without the coffee, and the 
coffee without receiving its proper saccharine ad- 
dition. Herr Assistant asks a hulking-looking 
Greenlander standing at the door with his hands 
in his pockets why he is not out seal hunting ? 
(For independently of his regard for the welfare 
of the natives, Herr Colonibestyrer is directly in- 
terested in the produce of the hunt.) He gives 
a growl and replies, ‘I have had no kavit to- 
day ;” and then, as if correcting himself, ‘‘ Be- 
sides there is a hole in my kayak, and my boy is 
not well, and—” but the real truth was ‘‘ no ka- 
vit.” Just as I am talking to him, a little boy 
who is working for me begs a few skillings on 
account, as he is out of “‘ kavit,” and finds it im- 
possible to get along without his accustomed bev- 
erage. Then arrive two brothers from a distant 
settlement with blubber and skins, which net 
nearly $10. What do they buy? Some bread, 
some butter, some tobacco, a little powder and 
shot; the rest all goes in coffee and sugar. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Srrawserey Sxort-Cakze.—This makes a very nice 
addition to the tea-table, or can be used as a dessert. 
Take 1 quart of sifted flour, stir very thoroughly into 
it 3¢ a tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda free of lumps ; 
then 1 tea-spoonfal of cream of tartar must be well 
mixed into it, a table-spoonful of butter (lard will do), 
1 tea-spoonfal of salt, about a coffee-cupful of water. 
It is best mixed with a knife, cutting it through and 
through, and if possible do not put your hands into it 
except in rolling it out. Flour the board slightly, 
and turn it out, scraping it out with the knife. The 
mass should be as moist as you can well manage. If 
this amount of water does not do add more. Roll.it 
smoothly out, making two round cakes of about half 
an inch in thickness. Bake in a dripping-pan (greased) 
in a quick oven. When done split open ; put in a large 
dish ; butter them; cover with berries; sugar them; 





then another piece of cake, making the berries the 
top layer. Pour cream over all. 

Currant Je.iy.—It is better made of the first pick- 
ing of well-ripened currants. Work and mash thor- 
oughly with your hands. Strain the juice through a 
muslin bag, then through a thick flannel bag, being 
careful not to squeeze it, as that takes from the 
brightness of the jelly. Measure it, setting down the 
number of pints of juice youhave. Put it to boil. A 
porcelain Kettle or sauce-pan is preferable, but do not 
let the juice more than half fill it. When it boils set 
your sugar, which must be of the very best white, in 
a pan on the stove (over a sauce-pan of boiling water 
is best). It must be in the proportion of 1 pint of the 
juice to 1 pound of sugar. Stir the sugar constantly, 
or it will stick to the bottom of the pan. When the 
juice has boiled twenty minutes add the warmed 
sugar. Let it bubble up once; take it right off; and 
you will be certain of bright, firm jelly. When the 
tumblers are filled I always cover them over with 
white paper dipped in brandy. This should not be 
done until the jelly is cold, and the paper should lie 
down onit. Paper dipped in white of egg is nice to 
paste over the top: mice do not attack it. The juice 
of the raspberry mixed with currant I consider a great 
improvement. About*one-fourth part should be rasp- 
berry. The two fruits preserved together are very 
nice—1 pound of the mixed fruits to an equal quan- 
tity of sugar. Cook until the sirup seems thick; care- 
fully scum it when boiling. It has a most delicious 
flavor. 

Currants Sprorp.—To 8 quarts of ripe currants add 
4 pounds of sngar, 1 pint of the best vinegar, and 
ground spices to suit your taste. Boil about one hour, 
put into jars, and cover as other preserves, They 
should not be used under three months. 

Curry Puppine.—Make a batter as you would for 
any ordinary boiled pudding, only a little thicker 
when you add fruit, as that seems to thin it. For 
three persons I take 1 pint of milk, 4 eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately, enough flour to make a 
stiff batter, a scant tea-spoonful of salt. The cherries 
must be stoned, and put them in until the pudding is 
thick with them. Pour into a pudding-bag, well 
soaked and wrung out of cold water, to prevent its 
sticking ; if you have a pudding-mould use it. Drop 
into a vessel of boiling water, and be very careful 
that there is sufficient water to cover it, and that it 
does not stop boiling while the pudding is in. It 
takes about half an hour to cook it. Turn out of the 
bag, and send to table hot. Eat with fairy-butter or 
sauce. ° 

A ntoz Farry-Burrer is made by creaming good, 
sweet butter with twice its weight of powdered white 
sugar till thoroughly smooth; add about a table- 
spoonful of wine or brandy to two of butter. Browa 
sugar makes a darker sauce than white sugar. For 
another sauce, cream 3¢ pound of butter, stir in ¥ 
pound of brown sugar, add yolk of egg, 3¢ gill of wine 
or brandy. Put over the fire, and stir until it sim- 
mers; grate a little nutmeg over it. Send to table. 
The butter you use should be carefully washed to get 
the salt out. 

Cuerrtss are very nice put up for winter nse as you 
do gooseberries, stoning them first. They make nice 
pies, or can be used for sauce. 

Fanoy Poppine.—First put on to boil 1 quart of 
new milk; stir well yolks of aeggs; add a little milk; 
and when the milk over the fire begins to boil, stir in 
the beaten yolks. When it simmers (do not let it 
boil, or it will be apt to curdle) take it off the fire, and 
add one scant tea-cupful of sugar; pour hot over 1 
pint of bread-crumbs ; Jet it get cold. Beat the whites 
of the 4 eggs until they will stand alone; spread pre- 
serves or ripe strawberries over the bread-crumbs and 
custard, which should be in a yellow baking dish. 
Heap the beaten whites on top of all, sprinkle a little 
sugar on it, and set it on a brick in the oven a few 
minutes to brown; the pudding should not get heat- 
ed through, only browned on top; the sugar sprinkled 
over it makes it brown more easily. 

Srzawserey or Raspserry Corpiat is very elegant, 
instead of wine, with cake. Sugar down the berries 
overnight, using more sugar than you would for the 
table, about halfas much again. In the morning lay 
them in a hair sieve over the basin ; let them remain 
until evening, so as to thoroughly drain ; then put the 
juice in a thick flannel bag; let it drain all night, be- 
ing careful not to squeeze it, as that takes ont the 
brightness and clearness. All this should be done in 
a cool cellar, or it will be apt to sour. Add brandy ir 
proportion of one-third the quantity of juice, and as 
much more sugar as the taste demands. Bottle it 
tightly. It will keep six or eight years, and is better 
at last than at first. I always put cement over the 
corks. The cordial can be made of peaches also, and 
pine-apples. 

A ourap, Goop Greerr Caxe is made without milk 
or eggs by putting 1 tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda 
into a coffee-cup; set the cup into a pan or crock; 
pour over it, until the cup is full, boiling water; adda 
large table-spoonful of butter or lard, % of a coffee-cup- 
ful of brown sugar, and the same quantity of molasses ; 
stir in 2 cups of flour; beat well; adda table-spoonful 
of ground ginger, a small quantity of cinnamon, 
cloves, all-spice. It should be stiff enough to drop 
from the spoon easily, but not runny. Beat well, and 
there will be bubble in it. Pour into a well-buttered 
pan, and bake in a moderate oven about half an hour 
or three-quarters. I have tried it adding eggs and 
milk instead of water, but it is not so good. For 
children it is very nice, not being rich. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Country Mrronant.—We should be glad to oblige 
you; but the plan you suggest would virtually turn 
our paper into an advertising sheet, and destroy the 
public confidence in our opinions. We append to 
our fashion article the names of the houses who have 
kindly furnished us the information therein contain- 
ed, and are ready to give more definite information 
to individuals as far as is in our power; but we can 
not undertake to recommend special establishments 
to purchasers. ® 

Cvrioso.—The peplum of the ancients was a large 
full robe or shawl, without sleeves, and fastened with 
aclasp. It was worn over the common dress, and fell 
in rich folds around the person, sometimes trailing on 
the ground. Sometimes, too, it was used to veil the 
head. It was the most costly and ornamental of all 
the garments worn by the Grecian ladies, and was the 
robe of state in which the statue of Minerva was sol- 
emnly invested every five years at Athens. 

Marry A.—We can not give you the information 
you desire. We shall soon publish in the Bazar a 
complete compendium of the art of dress-making. 

8.—Yon can receive any of our periodicals regular- 
ly while abroad. by subscribing, either directly to us, 





or through Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., London, or 
L. Drevet, 5 Rue St. Georges, Paris, and giving time- 
ly notice of your change of residence. The postage, 
which should be added to the regular subscription, is 
2 cents a copy for England and France; 8 cents for 
the German states; and 4 cents for Switzerland and 
Italy, Any surplus postage paid us will be credited 
to your account. 

Patience.—‘‘ John Company” is reprinted from ad- 
vance sheets, and appears in the Bazar earlier than in 
any other American publication. But as installments 
are only received once a month, the quantity is often 
insufficient to extend through the interval, which will 
account for the breaks, for which we crave the indul- 
gence of our readers, who may rely on finding the 
work completed in our columns with as little delay 
as may be. 

A Constant Reaper.—‘ Cord and Creese” is just 
published in book form, with illustrations; price 75 
cents. 

Buriesque.—In the back Numbers of the Bazar you 
will find several recipes of the kind you desire. 

Wx. M.—Our ‘“ Hand-Book of Etiquette” is not yet 
published. 

Laurestina.—We can not tell you where or for 
what you can purchase a camera. You had better 
address some photographer, who can give you all the 
information you ask. 

P. pz T.—Typhaine’s Abbey is published by Clax- 
ton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger, of Philadelphia.—We 
know nothing about the family of the gentleman 
you mention.—Thanks for your kind appreciation of 
our beautiful illustrations, and the items farnished. 

Mavpe anv Sapre L.—A high waterfall, smooth 
over a cushion, surrounded with a coil or a large 
plait of three strands, is the best arrangement for 
the back hair of a girl of fifteen. Crimp the front 
lightly, and brush away from the forehead. Girls of 
your age should take great care to keep the hair well 
brushed up from the neck to prevent it from grow- 
ing low there. 

Curcorer Fauits.—Make your piqué suit with two 
skirts and a short loose sailor jacket without sleeves. 
Scallop both skirts and the jacket, and bind with white 
piqué braid. Cover button-moulds the size of a ten- 
cent piece with the material of your dress. Nothing 
washes as well as the plain scallops, and flounces make 
a piqué dress too heavy for summer. Wear a wide sash 
of colored ribbon. ? 

Mrs. E. T. M.—Gore only the front and one width 
each side of your buff Chambery, leaving each width 
about a finger-length broader than you would a piqué 
width. You must wear a low-necked under-waist or 
corset cover with short sleeves to conceal your cor- 
sets. We have often described and illustrated such 
garments. Use linen or cambric, and trim it with 
Hamburg insertion. We gave patterns of peasant 
waists and peplums in late Supplements. They are 
suitable for a lady of thirty years. 

Gusetz.—You neglected to inclose the black sample 
you mention. Your brown mozambique will not re- 
quire a lining in the skirt. We shall have to defer the 
other answers until you send sample. 

E. F. M.—The ruffles of chintz lambrequins are stif- 
fened with gum-arabic, and fluted with an ordinary 
fluting-machine. The cornices of your éottage win- 
dows should be very narrow and in keeping with the 
picture-frames in the rooms, either gilt or else black- 
walnut with gilt mouldings, or studded with steel 
nail-heads, 

M.—For a wedding dress make your lavender silk 
with two and a half yards of train. Gore the front 
and two side widths, leaving the two back widths 
plain. Make low neck and short sleeves. Point the 
neck in front and back. Trim with folds of tulle and 
point lace, or real blonde. Put three flounces in the 
skirt, beginning quite narrow at each side of the belt 
in front, sweeping down the sides, and gradually 
growing broader on the train. For directions for 
your black silk and poplin suits we refer you to the 
illustrations of suits in this Number of the Bazar. 
Gore the green silk like your lavender one. Two 
yards of train will be long enough. Make the waist 
with Pompadour neck three-quarters high, and Maria 
Theresa sleeves. Also an upper skirt with puffs and 
sash. Trim with crape ruches of the same shade of 
green, and with Valenciennes lace. 

Emma.—We have refused many times to commend 
any depilatories, as we fear they are all dangerous.— 
When a bride has no formal reception you should call 
upon her within a week after the wedding. “Accept 
my best wishes,” “‘ Allow me to congratulate you,” 
and “I wish you much happiness,” are the usual 
forms of congratulation used by people who can not 
think of any thing original, No words can express 
more sincere love and earnest feeling at such a time 
than a fervent ‘‘God bless you." 

Youne Moruer.—Instead of a bonnet or hat a white 
muslin cap with large crown and frill is worn in the 
street by nursery maids, especially French ones. Add 
to this a neat black alpaca dress and a white jaconet 
apron with bib and ruffles, and you have a suitable 
attire for your French nurse. 

D. B.—You will find in the New York Fashions of 
the last Number an answer to your inquiries about a 
traveling dress for a trip over the Pacific Railroad. 
The wash poplin suit will cost about $35. The ma- 
terial is thick without being heavy, and it is said 
will wash well, but we doubt it. We are certain, 
however, that it does not shrink after being moist, 
and that it may be exposed to a shower without in- 
jury. 

E. L. H. ann M. C. 8.—To set the colors in percales, 
lawns, and calicoes, soak them, before washing, fifteen 
minutes in a gallon of strong brine in which one tea- 
spoonful of sugar of lead has been dissolved. The 
brine alone often answers for green and blue prints. 

A Sunsortser.—An infusion of walnut leaves is con- 
sidered a good dye, and is often used by housewives in 
the country who can not send every garment to a col- 
orer. 

Cuara D, F.—The Bazar gives all the necessary in- 
formation about gentlemen's fashions, publishing oc- 
casionally plates prepared in Paris to represent the 
latest styles.—Cover your picture-frames with rose- 
colored tulle to protect them from the flies, 

“A Country Grew” describes to us the shoes and 
slippers in her trousseau ordered in New York by 
her city cousins, and asks: “Are these the latest 
styles of torturing a lady?" She adds: “My dresses 
are all made too small in the waist, so that I have to 
be laced till I nearly faint before they will meet; and 
then to be stood on my toes in a pair of white kid 
boots that fit like the skin, with little high heels, makes 
me so awkward that I don’t believe I will ever get 
through the marriage ceremony.” After this she says 
she likes her improved appearance exceedingly, but 
begs to be told how to overcome the “ feeling of awk- 
wardness” that she puts on with her new clothes. 
Now, Country Girl, we are sorry for you, but think 





you are undergoing a most foolish martyrdom. You 
did not win your intended husband by dressing in 
these extremes of fashion, and his love and respect 
for you will scarcely be augmented by seeing you 
thus arrayed at the sacrifice of comfort and perhaps 
health. You please him as you are, and as this is 
supposed to be an important object with you at pres- 
ent, why transform yourself into almost another per- 
son by a process that you say “nearly kills” you? 
Therefore the most practical advice we can give 
you is to have your high-pointed heels knocked off 
and replaced by lower and broader ones; and by all 
means let ont the waists of your dresses until they 
fit you comfortably without compressing your figure. 
Waists measuring seventeen or eighteen inches no 
longer excite admiration but rather disgust. A round 
plump figure with the waist measuring twenty-two or 
three inches is not only natural and healthy, but is at 
present fashionable, 

Neue: R.—Make your Japanese linen with two 
skirts trimmed with ruffles of the same, headed by 
bands of velvet ribbon. A sleeveless sailor jacket 
will complete it for the street. 

Sunsorteer.—Make and trim your white delaine 
suit by directions given to “Nellie R." Get a white 
grenadine square shawl for a cheap wrap to wear 
with all summer dresses. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No, 80 for directions for arranging it.—A 
bound volume of Bazar No, 1 will cost $7. 

Miss M. F. L. B.—Your sample of black silk is of 
the quality sold here for $3 a yard. 

Irene R.—Make your blue silk with a trained skirt 
and a short tunic, forming two pointed puffs like 
wings behind. Gore only the front width and one 
each side, as you do not wish to ent the material 
much. Make the waist three-quarters high, and 
rounded in the Watteau style. Sleeves straight to 
the elbow, open below with two ruffles, or else make 
the sabot sleeve described in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 30. A silk ruche and a tulle quilling is in- 
side of the neck and sleeves, Short broad sash. 

Miss E. ©. J.—A short dress with a sleeveless sailor 
jacket trimmed with white or brown braid will be the 
best style for your brown gingham boating suit. Make 
the white brilliant with blue dot similarly, adding an 
upper skirt, and trimming with ruffles bound with blue 
Chambery. You should have a short gored skirt for 
your nansook, with trimming to match the waist. 





‘‘Fresw as aA Marpen’s Biusn” is the 
pure peachy complexion which follows the use 
of Hacan’s Magnoxia Baum. It is the true 
secret of beauty. Fashionable ladies in society 
understand this. 

The Magnolia Balm changes the rustic coun- 
try girl into a city belle more rapidly than any 
other one thing. 

Redness, Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Blotches, 
and all effects of the summer sun disappear 
when it is used, and a genial, cultivated, fresh 
expression is obtained, which rivals the bloom 
of youth. Beauty is possible to all who will in- 
vest 75 cents at any respectable store and insist 
on getting the Magnolia Balm, 





Use nothing but Lron’s Katuarron to dress 
the hair.—[Com.] 





Tue Great American Hatr GROWER pro- 
duces a rapid and luxuriant growth of the hair ; 
prevents it from falling off and turning gray; 
stimulates the glands to a healthy action, and 
furnishes the nutritive principle by which its vi- 
tality and beauty are preserved. Patronized by 
the élite and le beau monde every where for a 
rich dressing and beautifier. For sale by all 
druggists. Price $1 00, or six bottles for $5 00. 
Sent by express to all parts of the United States 
and British Provinces. Address 

ManninG, Jerome, & Co., Cheshire, O. 

Quotations furnished the trade upon applica- 

tion.—[ Com. } 





THE GREAT DENTAL DISCOVERY 


Of the age was made when the bark of the Soap- 
‘Tree, of the Chilian mountains, was incorporated 
with the other vegetable materials of fragrant 
Sozopont. Its property of arresting decay and 
obliterating discolorations in silks, muslins, etc., 
first suggested its use as a purifier and preserv- 
ative of the dental enamel; and its effect as as- 
sociated with other antiseptic vegetable sub- 
stances has proved one of the happiest results 
of modern experiments.—[ Com. } 








To remove Morn Patours, Frecxies, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Motu anp Freoxie Lotion. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—[Com.] 











Corytne Wuert.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented oa Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the atest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting ——- of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





+n O#; for a lodge in some vast wilderness!” 

This was Cowper's plan; but I say owe for 
nothing! owing is little better than stealing. If — 
are in search of happiness, save your money and buy 
“Flor Del Santo”—Woodworth’s latest, best perfume. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Females whose systems 

are deranged from sedentary employment will 

find immediate relief by using a few boxes of these 

most reliable Pills. They purify and enrich the blood, 
enabling the various organs to fulfill their duties, 
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BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 any 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING. 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 


WATCHES. 


GENUINE IRISH POPLINS. 


TO LADIES ABOUT VISITING EUROPE THE 
COMING SEASON. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 


80 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
And Founders of the Poplin Trade 
(A.D. 1790), 

Invite Families paeaing through Dublin to an —— 
tion of their UNRIVALED STOCK of PUREST 
IRISH POPLINS, which, being manufactured spec- 
ially for the HOME TRADE, will be found PRCUL 
IARLY SUPERIOR, and to include goods NOT 
ELSEWHERE TO BE HAD. 








Pending alterations, the business is now carfied on at 


47 DAWSON STREET, 
(Near the Shelbourne Hotel). 








BES = 
SIX-CORD. 


JOHN & HUGH AUCHINTLOSS, 


Scle Agents in NewNork for KP. COATS, 
of Paisley, Seotland. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 
“4s offer for sale 
THE BALANCE OF THEIR SPRING AND 
SUMMER STOCK, 
at the following extremely low prices: 
FANCY STRIPED BOURNOUS, 
suitable for seaside wear, 
ONLY $7 50 EACH. 
Also, a fall line of Children’s and Misses’ 
CLOTH AND SILK SACQUES, 
at a great reduction. 
READY-MADE PERCALE WALKING SUITS, $5 
and upward. 
PLAID POPLIN SUITS, $7 each—one half former 
prices. 
LINEN SUITS, $10 each and upward. 
A CHOICE SELECTION of SUMMER SILK SUITS, 
$65 each and upward. 
Puffed and Ruffled 
WHITE CAMBRIC SUITS, 
at proportionately low prices. 
LADIES’ BATHING SUITS, $4 and upward. 
GENTLEMEN’S PLAID FLANNEL SUITS, $5 and 
upward. 
Ladies’ Train, Walking, and Under Skirts at greatly 
reduced prices. 
Also, a full line of 
Lapirs’, Misses’, Cutipren’s, anp Inrants’ 
UNDERCLOTHING, 
at popular prices. 


AN IMMENSE REDUCTION 
IN MILLINERY GOODS. 


Hats, Caps, and Bonnets at half the former rates. 





Broapway, 4ru Avenve, anv 10Tn Street. 





OOSEY’S Mosicat Caztnet.—A Complete 
Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte : 


Cuortn’s Vatsrs, complete.................. 50e. 
Srxrzen Stanparn Sonas ror Lapres’ Voices 50c. 
Berruoven’s 45 Ontervan WALTzEs......... 50c. 
Compete Orgeras ror Prano, each......... 50c. 


Mailed on oot of price. CataLogurs Freer. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


pe tOe ORT ES. 


Warerooms, - 
No. 81 BROADWAY, N. x} Send for Circular. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CoB, as luxuriant and flowing as ever 
| one in a few 

R’S CURLIQUE. 
ich., 














Important to Consumptives 
and Invalids. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


OF LIME AND SODA, 


THE SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR 


CONSUMPTION! 


Has been in general and extensive use for the past 
TEN YEARS, during which period it has been 
subjected to a most critical test in ingumerable cases 
of confirmed CONSUMPTION, and has achieved 
a SUCCESS unparalleled in the annals 
of Medicine, 


The facts and testimony which we offer as to the 
Great Curative Properties of this Remedy, and its un- 
paralleled Vee Reg hardly fail to carry convietion 
to the minds of the most skeptical, and hope 
sands who are liable to or are suffering from 
sidious malady, pee] Remedy my An B gg Ser 
prompt, so certain, 80 potent in action, that 
ed ure'is the rule, and Death the excep- 

on.” 








THE EXTRAORDINARY TONIC, STIMULATING, AND 
INVIGORATING PROPERTIES OF 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


render it the most appropriate as it is the 
SPECIFIC BEMEDY 
For Nervous and General Debility, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Neuralgia, Pa- 
ralysis, Wasting, Scrofula, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh, and Appetite, Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion, Impuri- 
ties of the Blood, Female Com- 
plaints, Chronic Diarrhea, 
Maladies oi Children, &c., 
In which cases it is the most efficacious treatment 
The typos and beneficial effects of Win= 


chester’s Ihosphites will both SUK- 
PRISE and C you. 


For sale by Dru; its and Dealers in every city, 
town, and village throughout the United States and 
Canadas. Prices :—$1 and $2 per bottle; Three 
large, or Six small, $5. 


Circulars, information, and advice Free. 
J. WINCHESTER & CO., Proprietors, 
36 John St., New York. 


Yes CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH 
SPOOL COTTON. 
EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR, 
TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 


Well adapted to 
HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK. 


A. T. STEWART & CO.,, 
New York, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 








Invalid, whose lack-lustre eyes, sallow 
cheeks, and enfeebled frame betray a lamentable con- 
dition of the digestive, secretive, and discharging 
organs, lose not an hour in resorting to TarRant’s 
Se.tzer Aperient, which will inevitably restore their 
natural functions, and re-invigorate the entire system. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








Pprayos axp ORGANS. : 





Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 














THE BEST FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD IS THE 





PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AGENCIES: 


New Yorx—50 Broadway ; 

Curoaco —48 Madison Street ; 
Crxcrnnatr— 28 West Fourth Street; 
Boston — 141 Washington Street ; 
Mitwavker—410 Milwaukee Street; 
Purtiapetrnta — 1128 Chestnut Street; 
Sr. Louis —612 North Fourth Street; 
Cieve_anp — 43 Public Square ; 
Derrorr — 158 Jefferson Avenue, 
InptaNavoiis— 27 North Pennsylvania Street ; 
Battimore — 140 Baltimore Street ; 
Harrrorp, Conn. — 3882 Main Street; 
New Ortgeans—6 Chartres Street; 

San Franoisco—111 Montgomery Street. 


Report of the Judges at the Fair of the American 
Institute, New York, 1867: 

The whole number of Sewing Machines on exhibi- 
tion is thirteen; of these, twelve are entered for com- 
petition. The article bearing the number 730 (Fior- 
rmnozk Sewine Macurne) is decided to be the best on 
exhibition. It must also be stated incidentally that 

This is better than any of its Class 
known to the Judges. 

Its merits are: 

1st.—Good material and thorough workmanship. 

2d.—More absolute novelty than marks the usual 
improvements in Sewing Machines. 

.—The ingenious arrangement by a positive mo- 
tion for adjusting the thread during the passage of 
the shuttle, and the gathering up of it in the finish of 
the stitch. 

4th.—The reversible feed. 

5th.—The variety of work that can be done upon it. 

We therefore decide that it receive the award of 


first-class. 
WM. PRATT, 
IRA 8. CADY, 
L. J. KNOWLES. 
This is to certify that the foregoing is a true ex- 
tract from the Report of the Judges of Sewing Ma- 
chines, at the 37th Annual Fair, 1867. 
Joun W. Cuamuers, Sec’y Board of Managers. 
New York, Nov. 18, 1867. 


Signed, 





SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 


sem in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. 


: Sent by Mail, post free, on receipt of price, as fol- 
ows: 


LADIES’ ORDINARY SIZE.......... $1 00 
WITH LARGE HANDLES........... 150 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 





CURL YOUR HAIR. 


A SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 

sent FREE. It curls straight hair (without injury) in 

soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing Curls, on THE FIRST 

APPLIOATION. dress, with Stamy, 

Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Onto. 


HOWELLS 


SATIN FINISHED > 





New PATENT SPIRE 








NO MORE WET NURSES! 
Liebe-Liebig’s Soluble Food. 


The most perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. Pre- 
pared by J. Paul Liebe, Chemist, Dresden. This food 
dissolves easily in warm milk, and is at once ready for 
the use of babies. At all Druggists, $1 per bottle. 

Depot, HEIL & HARTUNG, Wholesale Druggists, 
390 Pearl Street, New York. 








HAR) ERS PERIODICALS 


TERMS FOR 1869. 


Harrer’s Maeazinz, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macaztne, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WREKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

“Phe Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a yates for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrng, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazrne commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wrekty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Trems ror Anvertistne my Harper's Perronicats. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Have just Published: 


RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. limo, 

Cloth, $1 50. 


FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS. A Book for 
Boys. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With Portrait of 
Soe Peabody and 24 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 

00. 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
of an American Journalist in Europe. By Enwarp 
Gou.p Burrum. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of the Attractions of the Countyy, and a Care- 
ful Consideration of the — offProfit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instraction to those about Purchas- 
ing Large or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Ronert B. Rooseverr. With Characteristic II- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and is 
Cure ; ine - Making and Wines, Red and White ; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By 
Wuiu1am J. Frage. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE STUDENT'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. The 
Old Testament History. From the Creation to the 
Return of the Jews from Captivity. Edited by 
Witi1am Surru, LL.D. With Maps and Woodcnts. 

* Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with The Stu- 
dent's New Testament History. 


THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. By Evwaxrp J. Woop. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russet Wan.ace, Author of * els on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro," ‘‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genro 
C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 

ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. Designed for Acad- 
emies and High Schools. By Extas Loomis, LL.D., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
Yale College, and Author of a ‘Course of Mathe- 
matics.” 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pembroke Ferriner 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemsroxr Ferrings. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American 
Society. S8vo, Paper, $1 25. 


CORD AND CREESE. 


By the Author of ‘* The 
Dodge Club.” 


Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


| STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Krvestey, Author 


of “Hetty,” ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn,” ‘ Ravenshoe,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. A Story of 
Lippe-Detmold. By the Author of “‘Mabel’s Prog- 


ress,” &c. With Illustrations by C.G. Bush. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 
THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 


De Mize, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. ~ 


FOR HER SAKE. By Frepericxk W. Rosryson, 
Author of “‘Carry’s Confession," ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” 
&c. With 30 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 

New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 

VANITY FAIR. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Engravings. 
cents. 

THE NEWCOMES. 162 Engravings. 8vo, 75 cents. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD; Showing who Robbed 
him, who Helped him, and who Passed him by. 
With Portrait of Author and 64 Illustrations. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
tw Harrer & Broruens will issue immediately 

New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, Illustrated 

by the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 


HARD CASH. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. TIilustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
per, 35 cents. 

ue To be followed by Charles Reade's other Novels. 


Svo, Th 


8vo, Pa- 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 

Millais. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 
Tilustrations by Marcns Stone. 8vo, Paper, $100; 
Cloth, $150. Part I1., separately, Paper, 50 cents. 





ee Harrer & Brornens will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


TO AGENTS. 
OSSING’S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
WAR OF 1812 is now ready for delivery to 
Agents. 
Half Calf, $10 00. 


Price, in Cloth, $7 00; Full Roan, $9 00; 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SN iA 


Ss 


Aunt. “Why, I told you the other Day who Discovered the Potato.” 
I know that; but I want to know who Discovered 


Inquirinc Minp. “ Oh yes! 
New Potatoes.” 


FACETIZ. 


Tre preacher who divides his discourse into too many 
heads will hardly find ears for all. 

cilia 

A chap being asked to explain the paradox of how it 
was possible for a lazy man to attain so much education, 
answered: “I didn’t—attain ; I—just—heard—here—and 
—there—and was too lazy to forget.” 

—_——a— 

“What would our wives say if they knew where we 
are?” said the captain of a schooner, when they were 
beating about in a thick fog, fearful of going ashore. 

“Humph! I shouldn’t mind that,” replied the mate, 
“if we only knew where we were ourselves.” 

shit abtalinds 

An Irish gentleman, hearing of a friend having a stone 
coffin made for himself, exclaimed: ‘‘ By my sow], and 
that’s a good idea! Sure an’ a stone ‘un ‘ud last a man 
his lifetime !" 

—_—@——_——_ 
DESIRE TO BE INFORMED. 

If the person who carried his point had no money to 
pay a carman. 

Vhat weapon was used to conquer pride. 

If the person that was thrown into an excitement was 
severely hurt. 

If the person who arrived at a conclusion remained 
overnight. 

If the person who broke the silence ever repaired it. 

If the young lady who bent her step ever straightened 


t. 
If the person that was lost in thought found his way 
t 


out. 

The width of the fathomless abyss. 

If the person that sold his life dearly received more 
than a thousand dollars. 

If the person who read another's countenance could 
recite it the next day. 

The exact spot on earth where night fell. 

If the person that bit the dust did not have the tooth- 


ache. 
‘ The name of the tune which was played upon the feel- 
ngs. 


PARTICULAR TO A HAIR. 
First Younc Man or THe Day. “ Why, ’Arry! ’ow is it you don’t let yer 


Mustache Grow?” 


Seconp Younc Man or Ditto. “So I did for a Week or so; but I found it 
teok away all the Play and Expression of my Mouth!” 
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IN THE SEASON, 
JAMES. “You do a Deal o’ orem don’t you, Charles?” 
Cuarves. “Yes, and a goodish bit 0’ Hopera; but the Hearly Mornin’ Church Service takes it out o’ me most!’ 


The extensive authority of parents under Chinese laws 
is well known. A Chinese son, who had been flogged 
by his mother every day for forty years, shed tears in the 
company of one of her friends. 

“Why do you weep ?” 

** Alas! things are not as they used to be. The poor 
woman's arm grows feebler every day |” 

—_——~>—. 

A French lawyer recently defended a man who had 
stolen a chicken from a barn-yard. He said his client 
was insane. 

*T do not see in this theft any thing that would ac- 
count for the mental alienation of the prisoner,” said the 
President of the Court. 

“I beg your pardon,” replied the lawyer. ‘This 
fellow is certainly insane. He stole a wretched hectic 
chicken when he might have taken a nice fat pig.” 


ineatnipilibiietie 
A Comrrtznocy—A little more than you have, 
<iidenndlihiintesae 
A widower, having taken another wife, was, neverthe- 
less, always paying some panegyric to the memory of 
his late spouse in the | groan: of the living one, who 
one day responded, with great feeling, ‘‘ Believe me, my 
dear, nobody regrets her more than I do.” 





Bt ME te 
What evidence have we that Adam used sugar ?—Be- 
cause he raised Cain. 


—_—@——————_ 

A farmer who had engaged the services of a son of the 
Emerald Isle sent him out ene morning to harrow a 
piece of ground. He had not worked long before nearly 
all of the teeth came out of the harrow. Presently the 
farmer went out into the field to take notes of Pat's 
progress, and asked him how he liked harrowing. 

“Oh,” replied Pat, “it goes a bit smoother now since 
the pegs are out.” 

——»——_ 

Puffing and blowing are often considered as synony- 
mous terms. You 1 discover a difference, however, 
if instead of puffing a man up you should blow him up. 

ctieilinabiactit 

What nation produces the most marriages? — Fasci- 
nat 





WRONG ON THAT HEAD. 


Op Lapy (ficking up a discarded “ Fashionable Bonnet’). “ Dear, dear! 


” Here’s some poor thing 
lost her Respirator.” 
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FACT VERSUS FANCY. 
The London Times lately had an Article on Croquet. It declared that it was one of those Pastimes that bring out all the Kindly 
Feelings of Human Nature. 
Miss Gusuincton (sotto voce). “I’ve got her now, the little Minx! She’s been roger | all through—she purposely 
, 


Devereux’s Side—she’s Knocked me away from every Hoop, and——(a/oud) My darling Edith, I’m afraid I shall be oblige 
little Tap. I can’t help it, can I, dear?” 


ot on Charlie 
to give you a 








